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Our point is that THE TRADE MARK 
IS THE THING. If we owned a mill we 
would have a trademark. If we were 
middlemen we would have one. 


The middleman who does not work on 
the trademark-advertising basis, whether 
he sells peanut roasters or silk ribbons, has 
only a transient ownership of his business. 

We like to work out trademark-adver- 
tising propositions with middlemen who 
have judgment and nerve, as well as with 
manufacturers, 

Correspondence on the subject is worth 
while—may uncover the very thing you 
can advertise with prodigious success. 


New York Philadelphia Boston 
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Are Automobile Sales 
Proof of Buying- 
Power P 


ROFITABLE sales, _ under- 

stand, of high-grade ma- 

chines—are such sales, proof 
that the readers of standard farm 
papers are good prospects for 
every sort of high-grade mer- 
chandise? 

Know, then, that standard farm 
paper advertising does sell auto- 
mobiles. “Our present contract 
for advertising in the farm papers 
you represent will shortly termi- 
nate,’ writes the Maxwell Briscoe 
Motor Co., “and without hesita- 
tion, we are glad to inform you 
that we will entertain a new one 
just as soon as you can make it 
your pleasure to wait upon us. 
We may add that the intelligent 
character of the questions put to 
us by your readers manifests 
careful reading.” 

“You may be interested to know 
that we have credited to your pa- 
per for October,’ writes another 
automobile advertiser, whose name 
we are not at liberty to mention, 
“a total of seventy-nine replies, 
which figures about $1.16 per in- 
quiry. This is the lowest cost per 
inquiry of any paper we have used 
the past month.” 

* * * 


F a man is prosperous enough 
to buy an automobile, he is 
prosperous enough to buy the 
kind of shoes, hats, canned goods, 


furniture, or anything else he is 
induced to want. 


If a publication can head the 
list on automobile sales it can 
head the list on general lines. 


It’s purely a matter of percentages. 
Advertising costs so much per thou- 
sand; replies at so much apiece indi- 
cate the number of people in each 
thousand prosperous enough to buy. 

When a greater number of readers 
of plain farm papers signify a desire 
for automobiles than from fancy maga- 
zines, it proves a larger proportion of 
automobile prosperity. 


It’s purely a matter of percentages, 
and the man in the silk hat and spike- 
tailed coat doesn’t always have the 
biggest bank balance, or write checks 
easiest, 

It is the big percentage of prosper- 
ous enpraiedionl, readers which have 
brought the results which have earned 
the following papers their title of 


“Farm Papers 
of 
Known Value” 


Wallaces’ Farmer 

The Kansas Farmer 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
The Indiana Farmer 

The Farmer, St. Paul 

Home and Farm, Louisville 
The Dakota Farmer, Aberdeen 
The Oklahoma Farm Journal 
The Ohio Farmer 

The Michigan Farmer 

The Breeder’s Gazette 
Hoard’s Dairyman 


And the man who is looking for 
sales at a profit will be interested to 
know what standard farm paper adver- 
tising is doing for canners, men’s 
clothing, _woman’s_ clothing, soaps, 
dress goods, and scores of other gen- 
om alines. Where shall we send this 
data?! 


GEO. W. HERBERT, 
Special Representative, 
First Nat'l] Bank Bldg., Chicago. 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives, 
41 Park Row, New York. 
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AMERICAN ADVERTISERS 
IN BRITAIN. 





AMERICAN GOODS SELL FREELY IN 
THE UNITED KINGDOM : BUT 
AMERICAN COPY HAS TO BE EDITED 
AND SPECIAL SALES MANAGEMENT 
IS REQUIRED—HOW TO COME AT 
THE BRITISH MARKET. 





By Thomas Russell. 
CLtun House, Lonpon, ENG. 

It used to be an articie of faith 
with advertising men in this coun- 
try that all the best advertising 
copy came from America.  Lat- 
terly this op.nion has begun to_be 
modified a little. We still admit 
that the advertisements in your 
papers are better than the adver- 
tisements in our papers on the 
average. But the pendulum of 
opinion has rather swung towards 
the idea that American advertising 
imported into this country needs 
drastic treatment before it will sell 
the goods to John Bull. 

There is an immense amount of 
American manufactures advertised 
and sold here. American advertis- 
ing methods have exercised a 
great influence upon the art of 
advertising in this country during 
many years. But the most suc- 
cessful advertising of American 
goods is either done by English 
people under American influence, 
or done by Americans who, like 
Paul E. Derrick, have lived for 
a long time in England. Thus, 
for example, the Rubberset Com- 
pany has lately made a fine start 
here, and the advertising bears 
traces of having been influenced 
by the fine copy used by the same 
company in America, But it 
underwent a certain amount of 
modification before it got into our 
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papers. Similarly with the Col- 
gate advertising, of which a little 
has iately been done. Much of the 
American copy has been adopted: 
for instance, we have had the den- 
tist and the little boy who ate 
the fitteen feet of tooth paste, but 
the copy has taken a somewhat 
different form from what it had 
when you knew it. Disappoint- 
ments with this market have gen- 
eraliy been the result of trying to 
tackie John Buil without a sufhi- 
cient experience of h.s foibles and 
prejudices. | have made this re- 
mark in Printers’ INK before, but 
otherwise it’s all right. 

One thing that makes trade in 
Great Britain difficult, is that 
every trade seems to have its own 
peculiar fashion of handling bus.- 
ness. Generally it is an idiotic 
fashion, In many trades, as in the 
hardware trade (which we call 
ironmongery) wholesale prices are 
supposed to be based on retail 
prices, and instead of goods being 
billed at a straight figure, they are 
billed at a preposterous price, and 
50, 60 or 70 per cent. discount 
taken off. The theory is that the 
goods are billed at the retaii price, 
and that the percentage is the 
intermediate profit. But competi- 
tion has long ago worn the retail 
prices down. Why hardware 
dealers should like to be billed 30 
or 40 per cent. above the retail 
price and then have 60 or 70 per 
cent. taken off, beats me. In other 
trades ail sorts of complicated 
little discounts come in, and arti- 
ficial troubles are otherwise intro- 
duced. For instance, in the book 
trade, thirteen books are billed at 
the price of twelve. This is be- 
cause paper used to be sold in 
quires of twenty-four sheets, with 
an extra sheet top and bottom 
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(not charged for) to keep the 
others clean. Books are made of 
paper, so in our characteristic way 
we thought they ought to be in- 
voiced the same way. 

Now you would think that the 
trade and the jobbers wouid be 
grateful to anybody who came 
along and cleaned up unnecessary 
complications. Anybody who 
thought that would make a large- 
sized mistake. We like things to 
be done the way we have always 
done them. The other day we 
woke up to the fact that at the 
corner of Hyde Park, where the 
Marble Arch stands, traffic was so 
congested that everybody who had 
to drive past there was delayed, 
and everybody who tried to cross 
the street did it in peril of his 
life. We decided that the park 
must give up a piece of its ground 
to the road. So we moved the 
park back, but we left the Marble 
Arch standing where it was. 
Could n’t move that! Always been 
there! It is there yet. The extra 
slice of road goes behind it, and 
people lean up against the Marble 
Arch waiting for an opportunity 
to get through the traffic. 

The same with our trade meth- 
ods, ‘They are obsolete, but to 
try and get us to change them 
is like trying to get us to move the 
Marble Arch. 

Money has been lost by trying 
to sell goods in England by un- 
modified American advertising. 
But more has been lost by not 
understanding the trade condi- 
tions. 

Trade organization, however, is 
not difficult in this country. It 
is easy—if you know the ropes. 
Over and over again a single 
front page in the Daily Mail, cost- 
ing $1,400, has been used so as to 
plant goods in the principal retail 
stores over pretty much all the 
country. I told you in a previous 
letter how Mr. Powell Rees thus 
planted the Autostrop nazor. The 
Rubberset Brush Company came at 
the proposition in pretty much 
the same way, though in this case 
they did not, as in the case of the 
Autostrop Razor, find it necessary 
to slop over into page 2 to take 
care of a list of retailers carrying 
the goods. This is what happened 





to the Autostrop people: There 
were about two columns of small 
type names and addresses carried 
over to the second page, as well 
as those put in the front, every 
line representing a trader who had 
bought a dozen five-dollar razors. 
‘Lhis was getting pretty good value 
out of $1,400 worth of space, but 
of course the thing had been or- 
ganized and worked up to in 
advance. The Onoto Pen, of 
which you have begun to hear 
something in your advertising 
lately, was worked up by means of 
the Daily Mail too. 

Why do I mention the Daily 
Mail here? Well, because the 
Daily Mail, with the help of its 
Manchester edition, covers a large 
part of the country. Two or three 
daily papers can be chosen so that 
they will reach practically every 
family in the Kingdom—and there 
are a little over eight million 
families crowded into this little bit 
of an island about the size of 
Kansas, as Mr. S. H. Benson said 
in the book which he lately got up 
for American advertisers; or 
about half as big as Texas, as 
Fassett & Johnson said in their 
book “‘Opportunity,’’ which 
PRINTERS’ INK reviewed last year. 

This is what makes England 
such an inviting proposition to 
the American trader. We buy 
about six hundred million dollars’ 
worth of goods from the United 
States every year, and we are 
packed so close that it is easy 
work to get them to the consumer. 
Your population is somewhere 
about double ours, but every 
square mile of the United States 
only holds an average of twenty- 
five people. Every square mile of 
the United Kingdom holds 363 
people. All the same, if American 
manufacturers want to hold their 
present position, and not have it 
taken away from them by the 
European Continent, it is time for 
them to get a move on. During 
the last ten years the consumption 
of imported goods in this country 
has increased $9.26 per head. But 
of this increase only fifty-seven 
cents’ worth has come from the 
United States. 

I cannot much better illustrate 
the splendid foothold which 
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FOUNDED IN 1785 





LONDON 


is the only newspaper published in Great 
3ritain which reaches all the wealthy and 
leisured classes of the community. 


It carries more Financial advertising, more 
Motor advertising, more high class Store ad- 
vertising and more Publishers’ advertising 
than any other newspaper published in the 
Kingdom. 


“The Times” will not accept any advertise- 
ment which is of a fraudulent or misleading 
character, or which is in the slightest degree 
contrary to good taste. 


From the point of view of -production “The 
Times” leads. Set by the Monotype, and 
printed upon the crisp “Bank note” type of 
paper, it handles like a well produced book 
rather than a daily newspaper. 


It is the one daily paper which is not readily 
destroyed or abandoned by its purchasers and 
subscribers. Thousands of copies are perma- 
nently filed, and thousands are posted and re- 
posted before the moment of destruction 


arrives. 


It is the best advertising medium in Great 
Britain for all classes of merchandise of good 


character and high quality. 


J. MURRAY ALLISON, Advertising Manager 
Printing House Square, E. C. 


For rates and further information write to 


WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, JR. 


Windsor Arcade, 46th St. and Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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American manufacturers have al- 
ready got in this country better 
than by quoting from Mr. S. H. 
Benson’s book, already mentioned 
in this letter, a passage where he 
has occasion to mention a few of 
the large American advertisers 
whose business is extensive here. 


Fels-Naptha Soap, Sapolio, Cuticura 
and Kodak are as much household 
names in Old England as they are in 
New England. any an Englishman 
begins his day with a Gillette or Auto- 
Strop Razor, a stick of Williams’ Shav- 
ing Soap, and a tube of Euthymol, or 
a bottle of Sozodont. He sits down 
to a breakfast of Quaker Oats, Grape 
Nuts, Shredded Wheat or Force. He 
oes into an office equipped with 
merican Typewriters, Roll-Top Desks, 
Ledgers, Wabash Filing Cabinets, Na- 
tional Cash Registers, Elliott-Fisher 
Billing, and Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chines. He carries in his pockets an 
American Fountain Pen, and a Walt- 
ham Watch. He goes home at night 
and listens to a Pianola or a Victor 
Talking Machine. Many other lines 
are equally well known—such as Soro- 
sis Shoes, Bissell Carpet Sweepers, 
Mennen’s Toilet Powder, Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills, and Scott’s Emulsion. Sev- 
eral American concerns have scored 
far greater successes here than ever 
they scored at home. Armour & Co., 
Swift & Co., Colgate & Co., Parke, 
Davis & Co., The Aeolian Co., A. 
G. Spalding & Bros. and the Globe 
Wernicke Co.—these are just a few 
of the big American firms that have 
stooped to conquer this country. 


This list is not by a long way 
exhaustive. It is only representa- 
tive. For instance, there are other 
American safety razors besides 
those two mentioned. Colgate’s 
Shaving Soap has probably as 
large a sale as Williams’s, and 
Colgate’s Dentifrice nearly as 
large a sale as Euthymol. Of a 
hundred typewriters in use in this 
country at this moment, probably 
ninety-nine are of American man- 
ufacture. The Monarch, the Rem- 
ington, the Smith Premier, the 
Yost, all have a big sale. Swan, 
Conklin, and Waterman fountain 
pens far outsell any home-made 
article of the kind. Ingersoll 
Watches, and other American 
watches, too, have a big sale. The 
Gramophone and the Edison Pho- 
nograph are making new custom- 
ers every day. There are now 
several British player-pianos, but 
the Angelus is by far the biggest 
competitor of the Pianola. 

To make a success of this coun- 


try, the advertising should be done 
with English experience or 
through a_ London advertising 
agency, and the selling will be 
managed a good deal cheaper 
through a British selling agency in 
London than by opening a branch, 
Salesmen can cover the country 
very economically, but they must 
know the trade conditions that 
they have to handle; otherwise 
they will fall down. The United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland is a fine market, and the 
continual increase per head in the 
consumption of imported goods 
indicates that there is still room 
for more American manufactures 
here; but America is not holding 
her share of the increase. | 
think that we should all round buy 
American goods in preference to 
Continental goods if they were on 
offer. Whether we knew their 
origin or not would not make 
much difference. There is little 
prejudice one way or another. If 
there is any prejudice at all it is 
in favor of the United States and 
not against. The only country 
that there is a real prejudice 
against is Germany, and that is 
because German goods have a 
knack of being poor in quality, and 
pretentious and _ deceptive in 
character. Any sort of American 
produce will get a square deal and 
a good show here, if you don’t go 
out of your way to excite antag- 
onism by trying to cure our insu- 
lar prejudices. 
—+o>—___—— 

Arrangements are rapidly being com- 
pleted for the annual mid-winter golf 
tournament at Pinehurst January 18th. 
This is the official event of the Ameri- 
can Golf Association of Advertising 
Interests. R. C. Wilson, of the Amert- 
can Magazine, is chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge. A special train has 
been arranged to leave New York Fri- 
day evening, January 7th. This allows 
opportunity for playing in the Pinehurst 
Country Club tournament, which pre- 
cedes the advertising men’s tournament. 


Headquarters at Pinehurst will be the 
Carolina Hotel. 





The Philadelphia North American, on 
December 21st, delivered a heavy broad 
side charge into Thomas Lawson, char- 
acterizing him boldly as an advertiser 
seeking to mislead the people. The 
charges were spread in detail in the 
headlines across five columns of the 
first page. 
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Scribner's Magazine 
has doubled its circu- 
lation in four months 


This is the natural expression of the general desire to 
read Mr. Roosevelt’s story of his African hunt. The 
bulk of this increase is in yearly subscriptions—each 
day of December showing a gain two, three and four 
times greater than any previous year. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s story began in October—100,000 extra 
copies for that issue fell far short of satisfying the de- 
mand. The story was a surprise. The edition sold out 
in three days. Curiosity sold it—but it was the fascinating 
interest of the story itself, something of the strength and 
magnetism of Mr. Roosevelt’s personality quite as much 
as his popularity, that caused universal comment and 
made the sale of the November, December and January 
issues g0 up in successive bounds. 


A new value in publicity is of- 
fered to advertisers in Scribner’s 


A long established Magazine of the highest type, selling 
for 25 cents and with a great popular distribution, is 
unique. It combines the two most desirable elements in 
magazine circulation—quality and quantity-—-readers that 
have refinement, brains and money—and only such 
readers—and a sale that covers practically the entire field 
of such readers. Such publicity is without waste. It is 
new. Its advertising value cannot be exaggerated. 


Advertising Department 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


Temple House, Temple Ave. 153 Fifth Ave. 328 Wabash Ave. 
London, E. C. New York Chicago 
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WOULD AUTO BUSINESS 
DIE WITHOUT ADVER- 
TISING? 





IT WOULD, SAYS AUTOMOBILE ADVER- 
TISER—AEROPLANES THE HINT OF 
A FUTURE POSSIBILITY—POPULAR- 
ITY DEPENDS UPON ADVERTISING— 
AUTOMOBILES NOW A STANDARD- 
IZED BUSINESS. 





By Berry Rockwell, 
Advertising Manager, Maxwell-Briscoe 
Motor Company. 

That the automobile, like the 
bicycle, is a passing fancy, des- 
tined to displacement by aerial 
vehicles, or some other means of 
transportation, is a conclusion 
shared by very few thinking peo- 
ple nowadays. To-day the auto- 
mobile has reached a stage of 
comparative perfection. Radical 
experiments are but memories and 
a consensus of approval seems to 
have standardized the essential 
elements of the present automo- 
bile. 

Five years ago speculation was 
rife; everyone aimed at simplic- 
ity of construction, but few at- 
tained it. To-day by a process of 
elimination, all the better makes 
of automobiles possess standard- 
ized features, and next season's 
output is destined to be as near a 
perennial institution as the sewing 
machine. This condition, I be- 
lieve, is the greatest factor in 
favor of the perpetual popularity 
of the automobile. The attitude 
that the automobile is a necessity 
and not a luxury is born in the 
conviction that a machine is good 
for a decade, and this conviction 
can only be established by experi- 
ence. 

I do not believe that any amount 
of advertising will establish con- 
fidence. It does, however, give 
birth to the issue, and puts the 
interested one in a receptive frame 
of mind. 

That advertising is indispensable 
to the perpetuation of automobile 
popularity I firmly believe. Desist, 
and it would wane of sheer lack 
of nutrition. 

Enthusiasm will not endure in 
any field unless the people are 
educated up to it, and their atten- 


INK. 





tion concentrated. Ignore a pop- 
ular subject or sport and focus all 
effort on a new field, and a sense 
of antiquity steals over the former 
devotee and he is lost in a pro- 
found ardor to be “up to snuff” 
and abreast with the times. The 
former pastime languishes and 
decays. The allurements of the 
new field were too attractive and 
he could not-resist the appeal. 

Consider for a moment that 
all automobile advertising should 
cease for the next two years, and 
all manner of exploitation should 
be given aerial vehicles. Would 
it have any tangible effect upon 
the popularity of the automobile? 
Suppose again, that a Vanderbilt 
Cup Race and an Airship Tourna- 
ment were scheduled for the same 
day. . Which would have the call? 

Human nature clamors for the 
new, the spectacular, the unusual, 
and I verily believe that the only 
way to promote automobile popu- 
larity and give it health and lon- 
gevity is by advertising. 

_ tO 

The Poor Richard Club held a very 
jolly holiday dinner December 16th, at 
which Thomas A. Dockerell was_ the 
chief speaker. Mr. Dockerell made a 
plea for direct commissions to adver- 
tisers. He also dwelt upon the adver- 
tising lessons to be learned from the 
great writings from history which have 
influenced mankind, showing how they 
did not argue but forced action by lay- 
ing down the law. “Too few adver- 
tisers,” he said, “work upon the sta- 
tistics of their business and of local 


conditions.” He advocated localized 


campaigns of advertising as fitting into 


conditions more perfectly than. any 
other method. 
Other speakers were R. H. Durbin 


and D. L. Anderson, of Strawbridge & 
Clothier; Thomas A. Daly, Thomas Mar- 
tindale and Hugh A. O’Donnell, of the 
Press. 

Christmas gifts were distributed. The 
annual dinner will be held in January. 





W._F. Schilling has opened an ad- 
vertising office in Albany. 





The twenty-fifth anniversary meeting 
of the National Editorial Association 
will be held at New Orleans February 
10, 11, 12. 





Joseph Mayer, who for twenty years 
has had charge of the advertising and 
house organs of the Barnum & Bailey 
Show, now controls all the publishing 
and advertising for Barnum & Bailey, 
Ringling Brothers and Adam _ Fore- 
paugh & Sells’ Brothers’ Shows, with 
headquarters in New York. 
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The Unproductiveness 
of Advertising 


Advertisers whose selections of mediums are 
influenced by the habits of the greatest number 
of their Advertising competitors often, with rea- 
son, complain of the meagreness of results ob- 
tainable from attention and influence many times 


divided. 


It is Advertisers who (seeking avenues of 
least resistance for the development of trade) 
analyze competitive conditions in each field, as 
well as the character and circulation volume of 
mediums influencing that field, whose appro- 
priations achieve maximum productiveness. 


LUPTON’S regularly carries the Advertising of 
discriminating National Advertisers who have reduced 
the choosing of mediums as nearly to exact science as 


is possible. 2. | 


Reasons influencing the decision of these Advertisers in favor 
of LUPTON'S will be placed before you on request. 


[LXXPTORN'S 
THE PEOPLES HOME JOVRNAL 
270 OOD LITERATURE 


Jos. A. Moore 
Advertising Manager 
Lupton Building 
New York 





J. P. BALMER 
Western Manager 
1438 Marquette Building 
CHICAGO 
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HOW YELLOW PINE LUM- 
BER MIGHT BE ADVER- 
TISED IN THE NEWS- 
PAPERS. 





CRITICAL CONDITION OF YELLOW 
LUMBER MARKET—-EDUCATIONAL 
WORK DONE BY OTHER FLOORING 
LUMBER MEN LESSENING DEMAND 
FOR YELLOW PINE—OPPORTUNITY 
FOR EDUCATIVE WORK BY NEWS- 
PAPER ADVERTISING IN BUILDING 
CENTERS—NEED FOR LUMBER AD- 
VERTISING OF ALL KINDS TO CON- 
SU MERS, 





By J. George Frederick. 


The South cut twenty-two of the 
thirty leading varieties of timber 
cut in this country in 1908. And 
of the total cut of yellow pine in 
the country, the South cut 10,936,- 
257,000 feet, or 97.3 per cent. 

These few facts tell a significant 
story, first of the great impor- 
tance of the lumber industry to 
the South, and second, the impor- 
tant situation of yellow pine in all 
the lumber industry. Over 40 per 
cent. of all the standing timber in 
the United States is in the South, 
and most of it is yellow pine. 
Yellow pine is by far the largest 
class of lumber cut and milled in 
this country. Nearly twelve billion 
board feet of yellow pine was cut 
in 1908, whereas not four billion 
feet of Douglas fir, the next high- 
est, was cut. 

Yet the 1908 figures for yel- 
low pine show a decrease of 15 
per cent. over 1907, and the indus- 
try is in an uncertain and critical 
shape. The yellow pine mills 
don’t know what’s going to hap- 
pen, and are afraid of the market. 
Curtailment of production, car 
shortage and an unstable demand 
have introduced a panicky feeling 
which is driving them to philoso- 
phize concerning the future of 
their business. 

The boom of 1907 brought many 
big mills into the South, and stim- 
ulated production to a high de- 
gree. As a consequence of both 
over-production and the reaction 
of the panic, the consumption of 
yellow pine is a considerable dis- 
tance behind the supply. 

Yellow pine is therefore right 





now up against a situation where 
it is equipped to handle from 30 
to 50 per cent. more lumber than 
there is any demand for. 

This is a_ serious situation, 
which affords one of the most 
thorough demonstrations possible 
to find of the creative place 0; 
advertising in the modern market- 
ing of anything from a needle to 
lumber. 

The yellow pine men are now 
at the dividing of the road—they 
can go the way of many other in- 
dustries and meekly accept the 
passive ebb and flow of the mar- 
ket, which at present is ruthless- 


ly pinching off a goodly slice of , 


their progress, or they can take 
the positive attitude of enlightened 
business methods of to-day and 
create demand equal to supply. 

The day is past when the “law” 
of supply and demand was regard- 
ed by business men as some mystic 
and divine authority which was as 
immutable as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians. Demand de- 
pends on people, and people act 
upon ideas. The right ideas put 
in the minds of people can change 
the movement of demand for a 
commodity in a most decided way, 
even though it has not changed 
materially for years. 

The situation in yellow pine is 
far from being due only to over- 
production. Yellow pine has been 
used very extensively for floors, 
shingles, mouldings, etc., particu- 
larly for floors. But for three or 
four years there has been a deter- 
mined effort made by oak, maple, 
birch and lately by Pacific fir and 
redwood to swing the flooring 
trade in their direction. The idea 
of better looks and more aristo- 
cratic finish has been talked up 
until yellow pine has become al- 
most the yellow dog of the trade, 
and very plebeian. Its solid vir- 
tues and economical arguments 
have been urged by no one. be- 
cause the scant supply of the hard- 
er woods made yellow pine men 
consider their product immune 
from competition. Practically the 
same is true of shingles, mould- 
ings, and for many other lumber 
products generally used. 

There is no particular reason 
for this. The best grades of yel- 




















low pine are put into many of the 
most pretentious dwellings in the 
country, and thousands of discrim- 
inating builders, architects and 
house owners now specify Georgia 
or North Carolina pine. The fads 
for other woods have no deep- 
lying foundation in fact, and 
moreover, such woods are not to 
be had in any large quantity 
except at a price not at all in keep- 
ing with their practical useful- 
ness, When compared with the cost 
of yellow pine. 

The oak lumber men have been 
encouraged by the limited supply 
of oak and its appeal to people of 
means to get the notion spread far 
and wide that oak flooring is the 
only flooring to have. More care 
in the preparation of oak flooring 
and the careful standardization of 
it has made the business a com- 
pact and prosperous one in which 
mutually beneficial efforts are 
made to push oak flooring. ‘The 
Hardwood Record recently pub- 
lished a beautifully printed book, 
with stiff covers, with two colors 
throughout. This book is a fine 
advertising effort addressed to 
consumers on the subject of oak 
flooring. 

These facts give a hint of the 
real reasons behind the slow con- 
sumption of yellow pine, the very 
name of which in the popular 
mind is somewhat associated with 
the soft pine wood of universal 
cheapness and_ impracticability. 
An unconscious popular prejudice 
has thus arisen which, furthered 
by the natural desire of builders 
and architects to be unusual and 
add expense, has started a move- 
ment away from yellow pine. 

There are nearly four hundred 
yellow pine mills in the South, 
and many larger middle concerns. 
In fact an effort has been made 
this fall, and is likely to go 
through, to form a $30,000,000 yel- 
low pine combine, to control 70 
per cent. of the output. This com- 
bine is arranging to organize a 
modern selling organization with 
offices in the principal Eastern 
markets. The plan is thus far 


largely to standardize the market, 
but it is inevitable that such a 
concern must see the importance 
of educational work to ‘put de- 
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“SOLD 
OUT!” 


Not a copy left of the De- 
cember LADIES’ WORLD! 
The urgent demand for this 
issue forced us to advance 
the publication date by two 
days; 

And :— 

Ten days later this entire 
edition of 


1 [ADIES WORLD 
(587,700 copies) 


was absolutely sold out! 
An extraordinary showing 
from one view point; 

But :— 

Considering that 578,000 for 
November were demanded 
(by the public) it is not at all 
extraordinary. 

The February number has 
already broken all February 
records for THE LADIES’ 
WORLD— 

And MARCH! 

If two-fifths of all the indi- 
cations are true it will 
break all records for any 
spring month in our history. 
The astute advertiser will 
do well to have his copy in 
early for this BIGGEST 
SPRING NUMBER. Forms 
close January 12. 


The Ladies’ World 
New York 
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mand on a firm 
and growing in- 
stead of decreas- 
ing basis. 

The suggestion 
to advertise lum- 
ber has invariably 
made lumber men 
shake fheir heads. 
Of all industries, 
lumber has been 
ene of the far- 
thest away from 
a consumer adver- 
tising basis. ‘To 
the majority of 


lumber men it is Specify Georgia Pine 


inconceivable that 
a man should 
want to. interest 


For Your Flooring 


Every Time 









himself in the 
kind of lumber 
that goes into his 
house or his office 
or factory. Yet No matter 
the brick makers 
used to think just 
exactly the same 
way, until they 
met in troubled 
session a year or 
more ago and 
heard the _ plain 


It will stay hard, smooth and level, and take a 
polish as good to look at as any other hard wood 
costing twice as much. 


how particular you are about your 
floors, whether in your new home, office or factory, 
you will get all the good looks and the service you 
want from genuine Georgia pine flooring. 


The matchings are guaranteed perfect, the surface 
is steel scraped and will not splinter. Nothing but 
selected, kiln-dried and seasoned lumber is sold under 
the Georgia pine trade-mark. 


Instruct your architect or builder without fail to 
use only Georgia pine flooring throughout. 





truth about their 
depleted business. 
They were told 
that in a most dis- 
concerting number 
of cases (he build- 
ers and architects 2 


You will appreciate our practical booklet on floor- 
ing—drop us a line for it now. 


Georgia Pine Lumber Association 








told brick  sales- 
men that it was 
too late to talk about a particular 
house—the consumer had unai- 
terably made up his mind for 
cement, 

Any lumber man who would sit 
in a club smokiag-room, or in a 
Pullman smoker, or anywhere that 
men with money to build some- 
times gather, would hear some in- 
teresting things when such men 
talk on the absorbing topic of 
house-building. “Somebody per- 
suaded me to put maple into my 
library,” one man might say, “but 
it buckled and shrank until I 
got angry and ture it out and put 
in good old Georgia pine: I 
wouldn’t have anything else in my 
place.” 

These men pride themselves on 


AN IMAGINARY GEORGIA PINE LUMBER AD. 


their technical knowledge of ma- 
terials, as men used to be proud 
of their knowledge of wines; and 
they talk for hours on the relative 
merits of red cedar over North 
Carolina short leaf pine for shin- 
gles. The same is true of the 
humblest builders—they are keenly 
interested, not only in the hard- 
ware, the furnace, and the paint, 
the doors, and the mantel (all of 
which are now advertised) but 
by all means also the lumber, 
which is usually the biggest item 
of expense for materials. 

Why, then, is there the slightest 
hesitancy to advertise lumber to 
the consumer? The benefit is per- 
fectly evident, for the general 
method has been tried and proved. 
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Either yellow pine in general 
should be advertised by the na- 
tional association of yellow pine 
men now existing, on a pro rata 
pasis, or “North Carolina” or 
“Georgia” or other pine should be 
advertised by those entitled to use 
the name, also on a pro rata basis. 
But no individual yellow pine 
seller need wait for the slow pro- 
cess Of a Co-Operative plan. He 
can advertise his own trade-mark. 
It is perfectly feasible to trade- 
mark Jumber—it is done now. By 
setting a standard somewhat above 
the regular gradings and provid- 
ing a fine steel-scraped finish and 
perfect matchings, a select flooring 
trade could be worked up to a 
profitable point. The vital points 
are that a thoroughly reliable high- 
grade standard of pine flooring, 
etc., should be established, and its 
sterling qualities and economy 
then hammered home with vigor 
and intelligence and appreciation 
of the average home - builder’s 
viewpoint. 

Thirty thousand homes were 
built by people of average means 
in New York City in the past year. 
Several million dollars’ worth of 
apartment houses were erected. 
In such famous home-building 
centers as Boston and suburbs, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, Buffaio, 
Detroit and many other cities, a 
concentrated newspaper campaign, 
beginning very early in the year— 
say January—and keeping up until 


August, would do some very pro- | 


nounced things to yellow pine 
trade. It would catch a man just 
before he was deciding on maple 
flooring for his new house, or a 
builder just before he was decid- 
ing on another wood for his string 
of houses. 


Nothing but advertising will put | 
yellow pine back into solid public | 
regard, and bring consumption up | 


to supply and production. 
postal Sloss 


CAMPBELL’S SOUP MAN TALKS 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 


The Six Point League, New York, 
held an interesting luncheon December 
14th. Len M., Frailey, advertising man- 
ager of Campbell’s Soups, made a strong 
address, emphasizing the value of news- 
fegsts as advertising mediums. _Camp- 
bell’s Soups is using an extensive list 
of newspapers, in addition to its street- 
car campaign. 
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Test the 
British Market 


Through Our 
System 


We want one or two more 
good class accounts to repre- 
sent in England. By our 
methods the American man- 
ufacturer can introduce his 
products at less expense and 
with better results than by 
personally opening an office 
here. Our system and our 
experience are at his dis- 
posal, : 

Here is a splendid open 
market with Forty Million 
people within a 12 hour 
journey of London. Adver- 
tising rates are low and 
business conditions improv- 
ing. London is the natural 
center for reaching out for 
foreign and colonial trade. 

Our manager is an Ameri- 
can with nine years’ British 
service. 

Write for an explanation 
of our system of representa- 


| tion, and prospects concern- 


ing your products. 
Address: 


The Gannett 
Trading Company 


GEO. H. JEWETT, Manager 


8 Bouverie St., London, E. C. 
England 
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If You 
Want to 
Reach 


the cultured and mon- 
eyed classes in London 
and the Provinces, 
there is no better paper 
for your purpose than 


the 


Westminster 
Gazette 


It is the only PENNY 
LIBERAL DAILY 
NEWSPAPER pub- 
lished in London, and 
reaches the homes of 
the upper, middle and 
well-to-do classes who 
have money to spend 
and to spare on goods 
that make an appeal to 
their tastes or needs. 


Apply for rates and particulars to 
THE ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE, 
10 SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET ST. 
LONDON, E. C. 


THE SELLING POSSIBILI. 
TIES IN GREAT BRITAIN, 





DENSE POPULATION OF ENGLAND AND 
THE CHEAPNESS OF ADVERTISING 
MEDIA—-A STRONG INVITATION 10 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS— 
PHOENIX MUFFLERS BIG SUCCESS, 





By William Hopkinson, 

New York Resident Manager of T. B, 

Browne, Ltd. (Foreign Advertising 

Agents for Calox Tooth Powder, 

Studebaker, Libby’s, Men- 
nen’s, etc.) 

No country in the world offers 
so good a market for American 
products as free-trade Great Bri- 
tain, and it is surprising that it 
does not receive that attention at 
the hands of American manufac- 
turers which its importance de- 
mands. The Brtish Isles have a 
population of over forty millions 
of people, all speaking Engtish. 
This is only about half that of the 
United States, but the land is so 
densely populated that it can be 
covered more easily and economi- 
ca.ly than any other country on 
the g‘obe. 

In proportion to the population 
the leisured class is rather num- 
erous, but the majority of the 
peop'e are good wage-earners, and 
do net deny themselves anything 
they want if the price is within 
their reach. You can ship goods 
duty free, and at less cost than to 
many parts of the United States. 
Another important point is that 
the tastes of the English people 
are the same as those of the 
Americans, and the ready appre- 
cation of all classes of American 
goods makes it one of the best 
markets to develop. 

Very many of the largest Amer- 
ican manufacturers are now ad- 
vertising their goods throughout 
England with remarkable results, 
one of the most recent successes 
being the exploitation of the well- 
known Phoenix Mufflers, which 
have been causing quite a sensa- 
tion in London and the Provinces. 
The market is open to nearly all 
manufacturers of generally adver- 
tised articles, such as food prod- 
ucts, toilet goods, drugs, patent 





medicines, automobiles, guns, re- 
volvers, paints, varnishes, mach- 








ine’ 
ever. 
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jnery, etc., etc.; in fact, almost 

everything that appears in the ad- 

yertising pages of the leading 

American magazines. 

There are three keys to the suc- 
cessful establishment of trade with 
Great Britain, viz.: i 
(1) The right article at the right 

price. 

(2) The establishment of sound 
distributing arrangements with 
the jobbers and retailers. _ 

(3) The right kind of publicity 
in making your goods known 
to the public. ; 

One thing that will especially 
appeal to the American advertiser 
who enters Great Britain is the 
comparative cheapness of adver- 
tising rates compared with those 
of this country. An expenditure 
of $50,000 per annum is looked 
upon as gigantic advertising in 
Great Britain, and has in many 
instances been as_ effective as 
$200co0o spent in the U. S. As 
a matter of fact, Great Britain can 
be covered by an appropriation ot 
$10,000 to $15,000 per annum, and 
many of its present successful ad- 
vertisers started with a much 
smaller sum. 

There are over 5,000 newspapers 
and periodicals published in_ the 
British Isles, nearly half of which 
are issued from London, the rest 
being scattered throughout the 
Provincial cities. England has a 
very large periodical press—week- 
ly papers of general interest and 
very large circulations, one Sun- 
day journal enjoying a circulation 
of 1,500,000 copies each issue, and 
many popular weekly journals 
have circulations somewhat ap- 
proaching the above. It is qu‘te 
possible therefore, to select a few 
good mediums and thus practically 
cover Great Britain, although, in 
a more careful and extended cam- 
paign, it would be policy to in- 
crease the number of newspapers. 
Last year American manufactur- 
ers sold to Great Britain over 
$600,000,000 worth of goods. If 


you want a share of this business, 
‘ now is the time to take action. 


_—_ or 
A_ new trade erase has been started 
in New York by Rudolph Fries called 
the Retail Baker. This is a field not 
yet especially covered by any trade 
paper. 
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The Morning Leader 


Circulation 
250,000 Daily 
Always More—Never Less 


“The distinctive freedom’ from 
the ‘MORNING LEADER’ of evil 
advertisements has, no doubt, ren- 
dered our publicity doubly effective. 
¥ . Spending money wisely in 
well proved papers makes money 
and brings prosperity.”—W._ E. 
Catessy, Senior Partner of Messrs. 
Catesby & Sons. 

This firm alone has spent upwards 
of £20,000 in the “MOKNING 
LEADER” during the last 12 years. 











Ever since it was founded, over six- 
teen years ago, the “MORNING LEAD- 
ER” has set itself to pay advertisers by 
catering for a _ class of readers that 
would be well worth appealing to, and 
by creating confidence in the advertise- 
ments accepted for its pages. 

The most famous writers of the day 
have contributed regularly to its col- 
umns. The editorial and advertisement 
columns have always been carefully ed- 
ited, with the result that the ““MORN- 
ING LEADER” is essentially a paper 
for the home which is read by every 
member of the family. 

In its advertising aspect, the *‘MORN- 
ING LEADER” is a favourite medium 
with discerning firms. Money cannot 
buy space for the advertisement of bo- 
gus and swindling offers which are re- 
—s exposed whenever occasion 
offers. he result is a clean ‘sheet 
which has the confidence of readers who 
know that they can rely upon the offers 
made by advertisers in the columns of 
the “MORNING LEADER.” 

Many advertisers have used the 
“MORNING LEADER” constantly ever 
since its foundation. 

From a purely business point of view, 
the fact that the “MORNING 
LEADER” guarantees a minimum cir- 
culation of 250,000— “always more, 
never less’”—or at a low estimate, over 
half a million readers, gives it the 
strong approval of those who wish to 
know exactly what they are paying for. 
The rates are low consistent with this 
circulation, and allow of profitable re- 
turns. In addition, the Advertisement 
Manager is always pleased to assist his 
advertisers to appeal to the “MORN- 

NG LEADER” readers in the way 
best calculated to secure those results 
which never fail to be forthcoming when 
the appeal is put forward in the proper 
manner. 

For further information apply to 


H. SIMONIS, Advertising Manager: 


“MORNING LEADER” 
STONECUTTER STREET, LONDON 
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WHOLESALING BY MAIL. 





MANY MILLIONS OF DOLLARS’ WORTH 
OF GOODS SOLD TO RETAILERS 
THROUGH THE MAGIC USE OF 
EXPENSE - SAVING MAILS — CATA- 
LOGUES DO ALL THE WORK— 
“EXPERT SERVICE BUREAU’—I50,- 
000 CUSTOMERS, 





If you ever stopped in a little 
Western town a few years ago 
and sauntered into the general 
store, and said just two words— 
“mail order’— to the proprietor, 
you probably saw him spit fire 
and turn turkey red with indig- 
nation. 

He is better educated to-day. 
“Fighting” the mail-order business 
was like fighting the weather—it 
was in the nature of things that 
buying by mail should prosper. 
The dealers were so sore about 
the inroads of Montgomery Ward 
and Sears, Roebuck & Co., that it 
took a long period of tactful edu- 
cation for Butler Brothers (the 
big Chicago mail-order wholesal- 
ers) to make them see the business 
sense of applying the mail-order 
idea to their own buying at whole- 
sale. 

Butler Brothers to-day are a 
very great distributing power, and 
their methods are of keen adver- 
tising interest. Theirs is prob- 
ably the largest business in the 
world built up wholly and solely 
through the use of printers’ ink. 

“Although a strictly wholesale 
institution,” says George S. Buck, 
advertising manager, “we employ 
no traveling salesmen, but sell our 
goods entirely through our adver- 
tising literature—chiefly through 
our catalogue, which is issued, in 
four editions, monthly. 

“This catalogue goes into more 
than two hundred thousand retail 
stores—and has become a current 
price standard for general mer- 
chandise—even for those who buy 
little or nothing from us. It 
quotes absolute wholesale prices, 
from which there is no deviation 
or discount. 

‘The catalogues are issued from 
our central advertising department 
in Chicago, where several hundred 
experienced people are employed 
in their preparation. The book 


averages about four hundred 
pages, size nine by thirteen, and 
illustrates, describes and -prices an 
average of more than thirty thou. 
sand items. 

“Four distinct catalogues are 
prepared each month—for oyr 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis and 
Minneapolis distributing houses, 
No catalogues are issued for our 
seven sample houses located in 
other cities—these taking the cat- 
alogue of the parent distributing 
house, from where all orders are 
filled. 

“The catalogues are printed on 
a good grade of light-weight, 
super-calendered paper. The or- 
der for this paper, I have been 
told, is the largest, for its grade, 
placed in America. Our advertis- 
ing department uses yearly the 
equivalent of more than a quarter 
of a million reams of paper of the 
size 25x38. 

“Our expenditure for stamps 
approximates fifty thousand dol- 
lars a month—or nearly six hun- 
dred thousand a year. 

“In our catalogue we aim to 
secure a faithful reproduction of 
the article for sale—a distinct and 
accurate cut—accompanied by a 
terse and equally accurate descrip- 
tion, and a prominent price. Ar- 
ticles of exceptionally good value 
—or the seasonable things which 
we desire to push—are featured 
by larger space. 

“So costly is this space that 
every word must be carefully 
weighed. As an example of what 
a sinall saving of space means, let 
me cite an instance. We had been 
for years setting the body of the 
catalogue in six point Roman. 
About two years ago we adopted 
a five and a half point body with 
a face substantially as large as 
the old one—but because of the 
slight difference in size, it enabled 
us to get a few more words to the 
column, This slight difference 
made for us a direct saving in 
composition, presswork and paper, 
of more than fifty thousand dol- 
lars a year. 

“Our catalogue is a direct out- 
growth of the small circular which 
Butler Brothers issued from their 
very small institution in Boston, 
away back in ’77. This was a 
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four-page folder, listing 


small 
only five and ten cent goods—and 
was, 1 believe, the first advertising 


ever issued seeking to secure 
wholesale orders directly by mail. 
The book to-day sells so many 
million dollars’ worth of merchan- 
dise that we don’t like to tell 
about them. It has made for us 
more than 150,000 regular cus- 
tomers, who buy their goods in 
many lines from it. It is the 
chief source of supply of the 
smaller general merchant and the 
variety store—but its appeal is 
not confined to these. 

“Its success is undoubtedly due 
to the fact that through it we may 
lay before the merchant our com- 
plete lines, at a cost of only a few 
cents, as against a cost of many 
dollars, if we were to send a trav- 
eling salesman to him—a salesman 
who could not possibly carry the 
complete lines; or even a small 
part of them. It would require 
many more than a thousand ex- 
pensive salesmen to even cover 
our field—which is America—and 
then, we believe, it would not be 
covered as it now is. 

“T happen to know that our cost 
of selling is but a fraction of the 
amount expended for getting busi- 
ness by the wholesalers who em- 
ploy traveling salesmen. 

“Beside the catalogue, we send 
out mid-month bargain sheets, 
circulars, form letters and many 
sorts of drumming literature. We 
are also, I have been told, the 
largest users of trade-paper space 
in the country. In connection with 
our ‘location’ work—which seeks 
to find openings for new stores— 
we use the magazines and news- 
papers. 

“And as a valuable help to our 
catalogue itself, we maintain an 
‘expert service bureau,’ whose mis- 
sion is to help the retailer with 
his merchandising, selling and ad- 
vertising. This bureau is serving 
many thousands of our customers 
yearly—and without charge. 

“The expert service bureau has 
recently spent several thousand 
dollars in the preparation of a 
book, entitled ‘Success in Retail- 
ing,’ which is now being dis- 
tributed without charge among our 
customers and others interested; 
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When a newspaper carries 
the most local advertising, 
the most foreign advertising, 
and the most classified adver- 
tising—THERE’S A REA- 
SON. 

It is because the paper has 
the largest total circulation, 
the largest local circulation, 
and the highest quality of 
circulation. And for this, 
again THERE’S A REA- 
SON. 

It is because the news- 
paper is the best that its 
readers can purchase. 


The Memphis 
Commercial Appeal 


is one of the few newspapers 
of the country to whom the 
above qualifications apply. 

No advertiser ever thinks 
of omitting it from his Ten- 
nessee campaign, because, to 
do so, would be to confess a 
lack of knowledge of a situa- 
tion, that is simply self- 
evident. 

The Commercial Appeal 
has a greater circulation— 
50,000 daily; 70,000 Sunday ; 
100,000 weekly—than any 
other newspaper in the 
South. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; 

Tribune Bldg., Chicago; 

Third National Bnak Bldg., St. Louis. 
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this is in no sense an advertise- 
ment. It is a sincere endeavor to 
tell simply and plainly to the 
merchant who is beginning, how 
to get his store started, how to 
manage his expenses, how to 
divide his stock, how to push sales 
and advertising: in short, how to 
become a successful merchant. It 
does not deal in theory; its specific 
and particular suggestions and 
illustrations have been dug out of 
our experience of more than thirty 
years of intimate contact with the 
problems of the retailer. This 
book is but one of the many helps 
our expert service bureau offers 
the retailer. 

“We believe in this expert ser- 
vice bureau and its work, because 
it helps in securing the desired 
personal touch with the dealer— 
a contact which the catalogue 
alone does not give to a satisfac- 
tory degree, and it’ further helps 
the dealer, we believe, to become 
a better merchant, which surely 
redounds to our advantage. 

“With us the words ‘selling’ and 
‘advertising’ are _ substantially 
synonymous. Our sales depart- 
ment and our advertising depart- 
ment, for all intents and purposes, 
are one. For many years this 
work. has been under the able 
direction of F. S. Cunningham, 
and the bigness of its accomplish- 
ment is telling testimony of his 
ability. 

“No sale is made in any of our 
eleven houses that is not, within 
a limited number of hours, re- 
ported to the central advertising 
department, where a complete his- 
‘tory of evéry account is kept, in 
card index form. The cards not 
only record the sales by weeks, 
months and years, but they give 
complete information regarding 
the merchant, his stock, his meth- 
ods, etc., also they contain a rec- 
ord of literature sent and credit 
information. 

“A force of several people is 
employed in kéeping these cards 
properly posted and up to date in 
the strictest sense of the term. 
This list, whichis .our mailing 
list, is, I believe, the: most valu- 
ble. tangible asset. -of Butler 
Brothers—having - cost literally 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, 


and long years of labor to perfect, 

“Butler Brothers have digressed 
from the beaten path in many par- 
ticulars, chief among which is a 
profit-sharing plan in which all of 
the many thousand employees par- 
ticipate; and a pension plan, main- 
tained at the company’s expense, 
by which employees, male or 
female, may retire on a minimum 
income of $300, or a maximum of 
$1,000, depending upon - salary, 
after twenty years of service. 
This non-assessing pension plan is 
the only one, I believe, maintained 
by an American mercantile insti- 
tution. 

“We find that these things help 
us directly, in the central adver- 
tising department, in securing a 
higher grade of service, and in 
holding it. We must have trained 
and competent people for the 
work here, a work which in- 
volves more detail, by far, than 
any other I know anything about.” 

esac dig nae 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
ARTICLE. 


THAT 





Tue OxyGenator Co. 
Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 13, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Ve des're to compliment you on your 
courageous article, ‘‘Medical Associa 
tion Seeks to Bar All Advertised Piod- 
ucts,” in your last issue. 

Two of America’s leading advertising 
companies are about to launch our na- 
tional campaign which has been entirely 
localized in various c‘ties up to the 
present time. 

We are building up our organization, 
and when our campaign comes out. we 
presume the “‘Doctors’ Trust” will have 
afit for sure. CrLarence E. Epson, 

Asst. Gen’l Mer. 
——_~+o+—___. 


The Mobile Register has just  in- 
stalled in front of its office a remark- 
able electric sign weighing 1,100 pounds, 
carrying 846 Tungsten lamps, and 
measuring 28 by 11 feet. 


R. F. Nolley, president of the Nolley 
Advertising Agency, gave a real old- 
time Maryland dinner at Port Washing- 
ton, Md., to his staff from New York, 
Boston, etc., December 17th. A _ gold 
watch was presented to Mr. Nolley. 





7 


W. C. Brown, president of the New 
York Central lines, owns some farm 
land in Iowa, and recently made ar- 
rangements to have the Breeder's Ga- 
sette read aloud to the pupils of all the 
public schools in Page County to make 
them better farmers. 


In seven weeks’ time the Orange, N. 
J., Daily Chronicle secured 1,774 sub- 
scribers. ime 
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Farmers Own One-Fourth 
Of All the Automobiles 


in the United States, according to an authoritative statement 
made by J. George Frederick, Managing Editor of Printers’ 
Ink, in a recent lecture. He says there are 76,000 used on 
farms. 

One dealer in an Oregon town of 5,000 population sold 
42 automobiles in one season. Of the 4,516 automobiles 
registered in Kansas, and the 10,000 in Iowa, one half are 
owned by farmers. 


The 
ORANGE JUDD 
WEEKLIES » 


produced 80 inquiries for one of their automobile advertisers 
within six days after the advertisement appeared. Yet this 
same advertiser received only four inquiries from his half 
page advertisement in one of the most prominent magazines. 


If you want further facts and figures about the value of 
Orange Judd Weeklies as profitable advertising mediums 
for automobiles, or any other line of goods, as well as 
agricultural necessities, write to us. 

Orange Judd Farmer covers the Central West; Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, the Middle and Southern States; New 
England Homestead, the New England States. Circulation 
305,000 copies weekly guaranteed. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Headquarters : 


Western Office : 439-441 Lafayette Street Eastern Office : 
ildi 1-57 West W. St. 
1448 gees Puideg owe Waele ‘est ae 
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ADVERTISING NOVELTIES— 
THE SUBTERRANEAN 
MEDIUM. 





A LARGE ADVERTISING INDUSTRY, NOT 
VERY WELL UNDERSTOOD—WHO 
USES NOVELTIES—THE KINDS 
MANUFACTURED—HOW THEY MAY 
BE MADE TO PAY, 





By James H. Collins. 


It started with a casual remark 
across the lunch table. 

Scene, the big, home-like dining- 
room of the Chicago Advertising 
Association. An alert gentleman 
at one end of the long table stated 
that he was a manufacturer of ad- 
vertising novelties, and the pres- 
ent writer, without thinking twice, 
gave voice to an opinion that a 
good many advertisers hold on this 
subject: 

“An important, growing indus- 
try. Somebody ought to take a 
little time and make novelties a 
respectable advertising medium.” 

The alert gentleman was too far 
off to_be in striking distance, and 
at that moment came an interrup- 
tion. But he passed along his 
card, saying, significantly: 

“T’ll see you again about that!” 

He proved to be Orva G. Wil- 
liams, at the head of a concern 
that makes a line of a thousand- 
odd novelties for advertising pur- 
poses, as well as a man prominent 
in the political life of Chicago. 
Some days later the subject was 
resumed at lunch. 

“When I said that novelties 
needed respectability, Mr. Wil- 
liams,” explained the writer, “I 
meant that somebody in your in- 
dustry ought to make them known 
as an effective medium, spread in- 
formation about methods of using 
them, and bring them out into the 
light of day. Printers’ INK is 
continually publishing details about 
successful advertising campaigns 
in magazines, newspapers, trade 
journals, street cars, mail-order 
and farm publications. But ad- 
vertising novelties are seldom 
mentioned. Only a few years ago, 
you know, street cars were in 
somewhat the same position. Ad- 
vertisers conceded that they 
might be useful as an adjunct to 


other advertising. Then the street. 
car people got Thomas Balmer to 
make their medium more widely 
appreciated. bringing it to attep- 
tion in connection with an expert 
of authority, and to-day every- 
body accepts the street car as a 
matter of course, and the chief 
point discussed is methods. Yoy 
novelty manufacturers ought to do 
the same thing for your product.” 

“Well, when you put it that 
way, you're right,” admitted the 
manufacturer. “It is an objec- 
tion often met by the man who 
sells novelties. I’ve heard it hun- 
dreds of times while selling them 
myself.” 

In an interesting talk which fol- 
lowed, it was disclosed that there 
are now fully one hundred large 
houses in this country making 
trinkets for advertising purposes, 
These concerns lately organized an 
association to deal with trade mat- 
ters. During the recent tariff re- 
vision it was active in keeping 
down schedules on raw materials 
from Germany. There are dozens 
of small manufacturers outside the 
organization, and altogether the 
output runs to many millions year- 
ly. Mr. Williams said that many 
advertising agencies nowadays, in 
planning for clients, ask advice 
from the novelty men as to auxil- 
iary trinkets, and the latter allow 
agencies a discount that is as am- 
ple as the commission given by 
publishers. 

“The great bulk of novelties is 
bought by business men who 
could hardly employ any other 
medium,” said the manufacturer. 
“Let us take the case of a retail 
shoe dealer in a city large enough 
to support several daily newspa- 
pers. He has a fair neighborhood 
trade, but even if he could afford 
to spend ten per cent of his net 
profits for advertising it would 
amount to only three or four hun- 
dred dollars—six or eight dollars a 
week. That would hardly make 
an adequate showing through the 
newspapers, and, besides, he is not 
in a downtown location where the 
full benefit of newspaper adver- 
tising can come to him. 

“Along in summer a_ novelty 
salesman calls on this shoe dealer, 
suggesting a medium within his 
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reach, and also a definite plan. Up 
to the present time we have found 
no way of supplanting the sales- 
man in our business, because with 
practically every order we take 
for our goods there goes a con- 
crete advertising plan based on 
the customer’s business conditions. 
Our salesman suggests that this 
shoe dealer advertise by means of 
a school-bag, offered free with 
each pair of school shoes he sells 
when the fall term begins. These 
bags, in lots, with his name and 
advertisement printed upon them, 
will cost him eight or ten cents 
apiece. 

“‘But that’s a good part of my 
profit on school shoes at one- 
twenty-five a pair,’ protests the 
shoe dealer. 

“The salesman shows him that, 
apart from the advertising which 
he will get through several hun- 
dred school children carrying 
these bags until they are worn out, 
he is really paying a reasonable 
premium for new business. Many 
parents will come there for school 
shoes when they learn that a use- 
ful article can be had as a souve- 
nir, and where he sells a pair of 
school shoes it is reasonable to 
expect that a connection can be 
established, or other goods sold at 
the same time. Actually, by of- 
fering a ten-cent school-bag with 
a dollar and a half pair of child’s 
shoes he may get the fall patron- 
age of a whole family, running to 
ten or fifteen dollars. 

For the manufacturer, likewise, 
advertising novelties are useful in 
many practical ways, and cannot 
be replaced by any other medium. 
The breakfast-food manufacturer 
who distributes to each grocer’s 
clerk an apron bearing his adver- 
tisement not only has a long-lived 
display showing in the stores 
where his stuff is sold, but has 
won the regard of the clerk by 
saving him seventy-five cents for 
an apron, 

“One of the first essentials of a 
good advertising novelty is, that it 
shall be useful. By useful I mean 
something like the apron or school 
bag which the recipient who- gets 
it would have to buy otherwise. 
The father who has a family of 
four or five youngsters that he is 
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educating on slender wages finds 
it well worth while to save a dol- 
lar in school-bags. At the same 
time, by buying from novelty man- 
ufacturers, the shoe dealer gets 
the bags at low cost, because an- 
other prime consideration in our 
business is that every article must 
be cheap enough to give away. 

“Since gas companies began 
reaching out for business in com- 
petition with the electric light 
plants, we have so!d hundreds of 
thousands of boys’ baseball caps 
bearing the phrase, ‘Cook with 
gas. They are worn by the 
youngsters everywhere, and are a 
good advertisement in any center, 
because no particular company’s 
name appears on them—they are 
made up in great quantities, and 
sold by the thousand as a stock 
article in our trade. 

“From a cheap novelty like this, 
we run up to leather goods cost- 
ing fifty cents or a dollar apiece, 
or even five dollars. Fine seal 
pocketbooks, for example, may be 
sent out around Christmas by the 
advertising manager of a newspa- 
per, Or good diaries by a bank, be- 
ing in the nature of a Christmas 
present to regular customers. By 
using novelties of this kind it is 
possible to save money and time— 
if the bank or newspaper man 
bought individual gifts for each 
patron the cost would be greater.” 

“Mr. Williams, there is a_rea- 
sonable doubt as to the advertising 
value of such a novelty. Take a 
diary, for instance. It bears some 
bank’s advertisement. The latter 
is glanced at when a depositor re- 
ceives it. But three days later he 
might not remember who gave him 
that little book. The average man 
has a pocketful of such novelties, 
but do you think he is fully aware, 
through the year, who gave them 
to him?” 

“Well, if he doesn’t remember, I 
should say that he was ungrateful, 
and it is a fact in our business that 
people do remember, because hun- 
dreds of advertisers who use the 
more elaborate novelties in this 
way send them out without ad- 
vertising matter merely accom- 
panied by a card.” 

The whole traffic in advertising 
novelties turns on seasons. At 
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the very bottom of the business 
come calendars which, far from 
passing. out of existence as an ad- 
vettismg medium with the im- 
provement in_ periodicals, are 
growing enormously each year. 
The calendar salesman is every- 
where nowadays, and his goods 
are used by many a business house 
that makes little other advertising 
expenditure. Some of the com- 
panies manufacturing calendars 
contract with artists by the year 
for their whole output of pictures. 
Our color printing industry has 
been. developed largely on calen- 
dars, and in addition to goods 
made in the United States, we 
import each year from Germany 
millions of “shells” to be made up 
into calendars, some of these be- 
ing heavily embossed cut-out pic- 
tures, and others genuine photo- 
graphs which, as complete calen- 
dars, cost the advertiser twenty- 
five cents and upward apiece. The 
great bulk of calendar sales are 
made right after New Year. Just 
about the time this article appears 
the trade in calendars for 1911 
will be at its height. Manufactur- 
ers take orders twelve months 
ahead, so that they may have 
something definite upon which. to 
go in making up goods and or- 
dering “shells” from abroad. 

Following the holiday use of 
advertising novelties, the next im- 
portant season is that of the spring 
trade, centering around Easter, 
when novelty salesmen dispose of 
suitable trinkets for carrying out 
advertising plans on the same lines 
as that laid out for the retail shoe 
dealer who used the school bags. 
Summer is also a time for novel- 
ties of a general publicity nature, 
such as fans, and by the time the 
janitor of church or theater has 
gathered up the advertising fans 
and started the heater, fall is upon 
us, with its trade in novelties of 
the premium sort. This, in turn, 
leads to the holiday trade. 

One highly important detail in 
this industry, with its thousands 
of trinkets, is that of finding new 
and attractive things suitable for 
advertising use. Manufacturers 
buy ideas from inventors, as well 
as originate. themselves.. Not 
every good idea is marketable, 





though, for what is novel may not 
be practicable from the standpoint 
of cost, or what is thoroughly 
practicable may not meet the fun- 
damental element of usefulness. 
Again, there are considerations to 
be taken into account which cal] 
for the judgment of an experi- 
enced novelty manufacturer. Mr, 
Williams described a toy airship 
offered him not long ago. appar- 
ently an excellent advertising noy- 
elty from every standpoint. It 
was new, useful as a toy, could 
be made cheaply. But part of the 
little airship sent spinning in the 
air by a string was made of tin, 
with sharp corners, and in coming 


down it might easily hurt the 
youngster who flew it. That 
would inevitably have brought 


trouble to the advertiser putting 
it out. In the use of advertising 
novelties there are many obscure 
issues like this, so that what an 
experienced novelty man thinks of 
a plan or a trinket may be highly 
important to the advertiser. 

No manufacturer in this indus- 
try issues a catalogue, and the 
trade has only one instance where 
even a list of goods was published 
by a manufacturer, and he went 
out of business soon afterward. 
A certain element of secrecy is 
observed, each manufacturer keep- 
ing to himself and his customers, 
so far as possible, the desirable 
new articles originated. Then, it 
has been found impossible to sell 
through catalogues or correspond- 
ence. Only the traveling sales- 
man, calling on advertisers and de- 
vising plans to go with novelties, 
is effective, and one of the prime 
difficulties in conducting the busi- 
ness is to get salesmen who can 
adapt novelties to any conditions, 
and give trustworthy p!ans—in ef- 
fect, the salesman handling these 
trinkets has to be an advertising 
expert. 

—— - +0» ——_ - 

Success Magazine recently completed 
another of its national polls of political 
sentiment, regarding Taft, Cannon, etc. 
22,500 life subscribers were written to, 
and 13,103 replied, or 58 per cent. This 
poll has been made the text of editorials 
throughout the country. 


F, W. Maas, of the advertising staff 
of Advertising & Selling magazine, 
becomes on January Ist the Western 
representative of that periodical. 
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Perhaps the most characteristic 
feature of 


Che Daily Mirror 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


is the preponderance of mail or- 
der “keyed” advertisements it 
carries daily. It circulates 
throughout England, Scotland, 
Ireland and Wales—and makes 
its appeal more especially to 
women—-while its value as an 
advertising medium for all classes 
of goods is recognized in Eng- 
land by agents and advertisers 
alike. It has not an equal for 
textiles and dress goods generally 





Second largest circulation of 
any English daily newspaper 








For rates and further information, etc., write to 


WILLIAM H. MAX WELL, Jr. 
The Windsor Arcade, 46th St. and Fifth Ave. 
New York City 
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An Open Letter. 


WateERLoo, Iowa, Dec. 24, 1909. 
Mr. ADVERTISING MANAGER, 
Any Good Proposition, 
Any Old Place. 


Dear Sir: 


A lawyer friend of mine in a northern Iowa town sold his driving 
horse because he shied at automobiles. He then had a friend in Chicago 
buy for him a herse.that was thoroughly city broke, 


The horse proved to be a dandy and my lawyer friend’s wife took 
great delight in driving him about town. He paid no attention to autos, 
to trains or anything else. 

One day my friend drove him a few miles into the country, and a 
hog got up in a fence corner near the road, at the sight of which the 
horse ran away, threw my friend out and broke the buggy into kindling, 

That horse was city broke, all right, but he wasn’t country broke. 

He was like some men that are placing advertising—they are city 
broke, but they know mighty little about the country, the source of all 
wealth. 

Some advertising men do not even know the simple fact, patent to 
all who investigate, that the dairy farmers are the richest and most 
prosperous people on earth. 


They have the best farms, the finest homes, raise the best stock— 
are the real leaders of the agricultural world. 


They market cream every day in the year and get checks every Sat- 
urday, besides raising everything else that other farmers raise. Thus, 
they always have money. 

They are the largest buyers of automobiles of any class of farmers, 
for the simple reason that they market cream every day. The automo- 
bile is just what they need, and they have money with which to buy. 

Recently, at the Automobile School opening exercises in New York 
City, J. George Frederick, managing editor of Printers’ Inx, delivered 
a most interesting lecture on the modern use of automobiles on the 
farm, illustrated by stereopticon views. He showed that out of 10,000 
autos owned in Iowa, one-half were owned by farmers. 

Mr. Frederick’s best pictures were of dairy farmers, showing how 
these progressive farmers were making good use of the auto in de- 
livering milk and cream quickly and without disturbing the work of 
the farm horses during the busy season. 

Kimball’s Dairy Farmer is the trade magazine of more than 40,000 
of these leaders—fellows that need automobiles every day, and that are 
buying them, too. And they buy everything else that is good. 

The time has come when no advertising man that is properly country 
broke will pass up these dairy farmers on a good proposition. 

Kimball’s Dairy Farmer is not an ordinary farm paper—it’s a maga- 
zine for the leaders. 

Yours truly, 
ives ‘KIMBALL’S DAIRY FARMER, 
JoHn Anprews, Manager. 
Home Office:—Waterloo, Iowa. 
New York Office:—Fisher Special Agency, 150 Nassau St. 
Chicago Office:—Taylor & Billingslea, 626 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis Office:—A. D. McKinney, Third Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
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GALLOWAY ON FARM AD- 
VERTISING POLICY. 


HOW HE STARTED — ADVERTISING 
BASED ENTIRELY ON FACTORY 
CAPACITY—BUYS SALES THROUGH 
ADVERTISING AT SO MUCH “PER” — 
NEED LARGE SPACE TO TELL STORY 
—FEAR AS A PREVENTER OF ADVER- 
TISING. 








By William Galloway. 
President, The William Galloway Com- 
pany, Waterloo, Ia. (makers of 
agricultural implements). 


[Note.—Probably no other advertiser 
in any class of publications has made of 
himself such a storm center of attention 
and discussion and competition as Gal- 
loway. Litigation over copyrights, ad- 
vertising duels in the farm papers with 
other large separator manufacturers, 
conflicts with the advertising policies of 
farm papers, have been some of the 
swift-moving events with this advertis- 
er, who has in a few years built up an 
arnual volume of business of about two 
and a half millions, all through direct 
to consumer advertisin 

Not long ago Mr, Callowsy startled 
the farm advertising world by sending 
out orders for seven, eight and even 
rine pages of advertising in one issue. 
Some farm papers refused to run_ so 
large an ad_ because they considered it 
untair to other advertisers to allow one 
advertiser to dominate so absolutely. 
Some advertising skeptics wonder 
whether Galloway can keep up such a 
“pace.” In the face of all this Mr. 
Galloway’s clean-cut, straightforward 
discussion of advertising policy is bound 
to be of strong general interest.— 
LpiTor.] 


For four years prior to going 
into the mail order business | was 
a salesman on the road, selling 
goods first to the farmers and then 
later on to the dealers. I ran 
across a man who had a little 
article that looked pretty good. It 
was a harrow cart. 

I had never done any advertis- 
ing of any kind, but was always 
reading over advertisements, and 
the thing that started me out from 
the farm to sell goods to the 
farmers was a little one-inch ad 
run by the Aegis Mfg. Co., Mar- 
shalltown, Ia., which 1 saw in the 
lowa Homestead, advertising for 
agents. 

I started out in a small way 
and soid quite a few of these ar- 
ticles Then when I commenced to 
make harrow carts, Mr. Thomp- 
son, of the lowa Homestead, 
called on me one day and after 
much persuasion and hard work, 
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persuaded me to give him a con- 
tract for $83 worth of advertising 
in the Jowa Homestead, and re- 
membering that I had seen this 
little ad in the Homestead, I, 
of course, thought the Homestead 
was the right medium to start in 
with. 

I ran a very small ad, two-inch, 
I believe, and commenced to get 
a few inquiries. These inquiries 
were certainly good meat for me, 
because it made me open my eyes 
to how easy it was to get in 
touch with people. The thing that 
impressed me the most was the 
uniform inquiries. They all 
seemed about the same, some of 
them using the very same words 
in their inquiry. I answered these 
inquiries the best I could, and one 
morning I shall never forget, 
when I opened the mail I found 
there a money order for $7.50. 
This was the spark that set me 
on fire, and the fire has been get- 
ting bigger every day, because I 
made up my mind right there if 
$7.50 worth of goods could be 
sold by mail, millions could be 
sold by mail, and from the experi- 
ence I had observed that others 
had had I made up my mind that 
advertising was the thing. 

I made a contract for over 
$75,000 worth of advertising with 
the Homestead, since my first con- 
tract of $83, and I want to say 
honestly and conscientiously that 
it took more nerve to sign the first 
contract than the second, because 
to me now, all advertising is 
simply buying sales at so much per 
sale, and it’s just a case of how 
many sales you want. That is 
advertising as I understand it, 
pure and simple, and as we prac- 
tice it, pure and simple. 

We base our advertising ap- 
propriation solely on our factory 
capacity, and as I told a man the 
other day we are willing to spend 
just as much money for advertis- 
ing as our factory capacity will 
take care of. We have our adver- 
tising figured down to a science. 
We know what every inquiry costs 
us. We know which paper 
brought it, and we know just 
exactly what every sale costs us, 
and we know that if we want 
more sales all that is necessary 
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is to go and buy a few more by 
advertising. 

I think the reason a great many 
people do not advertise is because 
they do-not -have faith in their 
fellow-men and are afraid to 

“cast their bread upon the 
waters”; because you are going to 
get in return just about what you 
spend. This is a natural law. 

I know there are a great many 
people who do not agree with our 
system of advertising, but as long 
as it brings the inquiries from 
some: more people, and we are 
giving everybody a square deal 
and the best value it is possible 
to give, what’s the difference what 
they think? I claim that it’s all 
right to buy ten pages, if it takes 
ten pages to tell your story. The 
people are not mind readers. They 
don’t know your thoughts, nor 
are they going to respond, unless 
you tell them the true story as it 
is; and the only way to tell them 
is by advertising. 

Many an enterprise has gone up 
in smoke, as the saying is, or gone 
to the wall, or starved out, just 
because they did not understand 
the first principle of getting busi- 
ness, which is advertising; and no 
matter how good your goods are, 
how original, unless you tell the 


Gotiower's Clincher 
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people about it, how are they 
going to find out? And that’s 
what amuses me about some in- 
stitutions, who wonder why they 
don’t get business, when they don’t 
go out and buy it, because that’s 
all there is to adv ertising. 

It is amusing to hear some peo- 
ple talk. They come up to me 
and say: “Bill, you have a lot of 
nerve to advertise the way you 
do.” A. great many of my friends 





in talking about my success say 

“Oh, well, Bill had the nerve.” 
There is absolutely nothing to this, 
because I never felt at any time 
I was taking any chance or do- 
ing anything that took nerve. [t 
is simply a cold business proposi- 
tion with me, of buying sO many 

sales at so much apiece, and when 
we can stand a few more sales, we 
just buy a little more advertising 

Of course if you are going 
to be a successful advertiser you 
must have the right kind of 
goods, you must believe in them 
and you must believe in the peo- 
ple. If there is anything | do 
believe in, it is the American peo- 
ple, because at different times we 
have invited customer delegations 
to come and see us from differ- 
ent parts of the United States, 
and every one of these particular 
delegations represented the great 
common people of this Nation. | 
have unbounded confidence in 
them. I think the farmers of the 
United States are 99 per cent 
honest, and that perhaps is the 
reason that advertising has paid 
us better than some people, be- 
cause we believe in the farmer 
and in our advertising make him 2 
proposition that shows him that 
we do believe in him. 

You cannot 
deal with a man 
successfully if 
the man feels 
that you are 
holding some- 
thing back and 
that you are not 
quite sure you 
can trust him. | 
don’t mean by 
this that we 
trust them for 
goods, but I say 
that just as I say 
in my advertising: “Pick out 
anything you want from our cat- 
alogue; try it and test it on your 
place in any way you choose, and 
if at the end of thirty or sixty 
days it doesn’t please you, we will 
give you your money back. You 
had faith enough in us when you 
saw our ad to inquire for the 
goods and later on order from our 
catalogue, and if after the goods 
reach. you, if they are not up to 
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snuff and if the sample does not 
please you in every way, we would 
not for anything disappoint you.’ 

That’s the principal reason our 
advertising has paid. The trouble 
with a great many people who 
want to succeed in advertising is 
that they are afraid they are go- 
ing to lose something. They are 
afraid the people of America will 
beat them, when they simply have 
a mistaken idea, and you can pick 
out ten men from ten different 
states in our list of customers, 
bring them in to Waterloo and 
those ten men from each different 
state will represent the average 
run of our customers, and will not 
vary 2 per cent .out of 100. 

These are the foundation stones 
on which we have built our busi- 
ness, and the only way to get in 
touch with these people is by ad- 
vertising. It can’t be done any 
other way. 

Things never looked better for 
the future, simply because our 
list of customers is getting longer 
and bigger every day, and when 
we do get a customer once, we 
treat him in such a way that he 
will stay with us. 

At first when we started ad- 
vertising it was a question with 
me whether it was the right sys- 
tem or not, not having had ex- 
perience, but I was not long in 
getting in touch with the Long- 
Critchfield Corporation of Chicago, 
and we have worked together ever 
since, because they had had the 
experience and were conscientious 
and honest in steering me right, 
and the result is our present busi- 
ness, which while it is not large, 
yet will run up to the two and a 
quarter million mark this year, 
and is growing every day, and if 
I were to start in business to- 
morrow with some new line I 
would go at it just the same as 
I would start to build a house. 
I would hire a good advertising 
agency, the same as I would hire 
an architect, and would lay out 
my plans; then start in at the 
foundation and build it up. Ad- 
vertising is just exactly the same 
thing, and it must be planned, 
started in right, and the different 
details carried out to the letter, 
with the right kind of copy, etc. 
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We are not asking you to “buy 
a cat in a bag”; have neither ora- 
tory nor sentimental tears to work 
off on you. We just want an 
opportunity to lay some cold facts 
and figures before you relative to 
the Utica 





We believe that a complete 
knowledge of the nature of the 
SATURDAY GLOBE, the quan- 





tity of its circulation, the territory 
in which it circulates, the class 
of people who. read it regularly 
each_week, would quickly result 
in the use of the publication as an 
advertising medium by the wise 
business man, to the profit of the 
advertiser and the publisher, and 
to ‘the satisfaction of the 
GLOBE’S readers. 


Nearly 140,000 homes of thrifty, pros- 
perous, buying people in one of the best 
sections of the United States—interior 
New York, New England and adjacent 
states, are reached each week. 

The SATURDAY GLOBE is a home 
newspaper in every sense of the word. 
It gets a complete reading such as few 
other publications receive. Facts and 
figures in our possession, and cheerfully 
at your disposal, would be most inter- 
esting to you. 

Give us the opportunity to present 
them, 











SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat'l 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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Nearly every advertiser in Eng- 
land uses— 


The Daily Mail 


London, England 





It is the battering ram of an 
English campaign. It takes the 
advertiser’s story into one home 
out of every eight in the United 
Kingdom. It is the most power- 
ful factor in the problem of dis- 
tribution, The dealer readily 
stocks the merchandise adver- 
tised in the nr Mail—he 


knows. 








The largest circulation of any 
daily newspaper published in 
the English language 








For rates and further information, etc., write to 


WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, Jr. 


The Windsor Arcade, 46th St. and Fifth Ave. 
New York City 
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HEN an advertiser begins 
to consider the question 
of capturing London trade, he 
writes at the head of his list— 


A home paper which covers 
London and its suburbs. 


It provides, in England, the 
best opportunity for intensive 
advertising. 


The largest circulation of any 
evening daily in England 








For Advertising Rates and General Merchandising 
Information Apply to 
WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, Jr. 


THE WINDSOR ARCADE 
46th STREET AND FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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THE IMPORTANT CITIES OF 
THE SOUTH. 


THE FACTS ABOUT THE LEADING 
CITIES “SOUTH, OF MASON AND 
DIXON’S LINE’—AN_ INTERESTING 
TALE OF INCREASED: WEALTH AND 
ACTIVITY—WHERE . THE POPULA- 
TION, COMMERCE AND CHIEF RE- 
SOURCES OF THE SOUTH CENTER. 


To the advertiser desirous of 
getting more business out of the 
Southern field, or selecting try-out 
cities, it will be interesting to ex- 
amine at close range the mooted 
Southern prosperity at specific 
centers. 

A decided change is notable in 
all the larger Southern cities—a 
renaissance of commercial activity 
which is a far cry from the cen- 
tury-old atmosphere of inactivity 
which has typified Southern cities 
for so long. 


ATLANTA. 


Atlanta is one of the big capitals of 
the South, containing 135,000 people, 
with 25,000 more in suburbs. The city 
stands at a point where Eastern traffic 
meets in confluence the Western stream 
of commerce to the Southern seaboard. 
Several millions are being spent by the 
railroads to enlarge their terminal facil- 
ities. 

It is the third insurance center of the 
country, while railway, telegraph and 
telephone interests make their Southern 
headquarters here. The rapidity of its 
manufacturing growth is indicated by 
the fact that in 1900 only $15,000,- 
000 worth of goods were manufactured, 
whereas now $40,000,000 is the annual 
manufacturing total. Ten years ago all 
six Atlanta banks had deposits no ome 
than the total now enjoyed by one bank. 

Georgia’s one hundred million dollar 
cotton crop, and the cotton states’ six 
hundred million dollar total of manu- 
factured products, the business center 
of which centers in Atlanta, bring a 
great deal of business. 


Atlanta is the South’s publication 
center, and also the center of Southern 
mail-order business. Bank clearings 


have grown $170,000,000 since 1900. It 
does an annual retail business of $25,- 
000,000 and a wholesale business of 
$100,000,000. A $300,000 auto race- 
course brings thousands of people an- 
nually, and the only national auto show 
in the South is held at Atlanta. 


SAVANNAH. 


This is the largest port of the South 
Atlantic. Sixteen thousand miles of 
railways, traversing twelve states, with 
a population of 24,000,000, center here. 
In naval stores this city leads the 
country. The business transacted in 
Savannah in 1908 totaled $151,000,000, 
not including cotton, lumber, rice, naval 





stores, etc. A large part of four states 
are tributary to Savannah as a jobbing 
center. The population is close to 83. 
000. In 1909, thus far, a total of $149. 
000,000 worth of imports and exports 
haye cleared at Savannah—a 217 per 
cent and’ larger increase since 1901 of 
any port in the country. - The United 
States Government has spent $9,000,000 
improving the harbor, and_ will soon 
spend a great deal more. An interna. 
tional auto speedway brings many thou. 
sands of people. - Manufacturing inter. 
ests have doubled since 1900. As a 
distributing center for Northern manu- 
facturers it presents unusual advan. 
tages. Concerns like the Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Company, the American Steel & 
Wire Company, etc., have their distrib. 
uting centers here. 


NEW ORLEANS. 


With a population of 323,157, and an 
enviable situation on the Gulf, New Or. 
leans is a big national port. Forty 
millions in imports come annually 
through this port, chiefly coffee and 
sugar. Exports amounting to $175,000,- 
000 are shipped to many countries from 
here—1,610 ocean vessels arrived at 
New Orleans in 1908, and about 2,000 
river vessels. 

As a rice and cotton and lumber mar- 
ket it is quite remarkable. Six hundred 
and fifty thousand acres of rice are in 
cultivation in the New Orleans district. 
It is the largest cotton market in the 
world, outside of Liverpool. Several 
million dollars’ worth of lumber are 
traded here. Forty million dollars’ 
worth of sugar and molasses refining 
is done. The bank clearings for the 
first eleven months of this year were 
$796,778,509, an increase over the same 
time last year of $104,000,000. 

As a railway center New Orlears i: 
a Southern apex of all traffic. Eight 
large systems terminate here, tapping by 
direct route over twenty-one states. The 
Panama Canal is expected to very great- 
ly boost the city when completed. 


LOUISVILLE. 


This city has gained about 30,000 
population in nine years (a_ present 
total of 233,069), and its volume of 
business is growing proportionately. Its 
bank clearings are ahead of many other 
cities of larger population, and have 
increased by about $70,000,000 since 
last year. It is the largest leaf tobacco 
market in the world, and its manufac- 
tures of liquors and agricultural imple- 
ments, leather products, horns, etc., 
total $100,000,000. Meat products alone 
total $6,000,000. 


MEMPHIS. 


Since 1890 this city has considerably 
more than doubled its population, which 
is now 182,581. Nine railways center 
at this city, which is one of the chief 
Mississippi ports, and is the leading 
inland cotton market. About $30,000,- 
000 worth of manufactured products 
are made annually. Lumber and cotton 
products are the chief products, and its 
bank clearings amounted to $254,536,- 
473 during the past eleven months of 
1909—an increase of $28,000,000 over 
last year. It is one of the livest cities 


in the South, 
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REASONS WHY 
THE | 


New Orleans Item 


is the 
Advertiser’s First Choice 


Reason I.—The Item’s circuiation averages over 31,000 daily. 
Reason I].—The New Orleans Item’s total net paid daily circu- 
lation is 50 per cent. more than any other New Orleans news- 
paper. 

Reason I1I.—The New Orleans Item’s net paid daily city circu- 
lation is over 65 per cent. more than that of any other New 
Oxleans newspaper. 

Reason IV.—The New Orleans Item’s net paid daily city 
circulation is more than the combined city circulation of any 
other two New Orleans newspapers. 

Reason V.—Distribution of the New Orleans Item’s total 
circulation is 82 per cent. in the city, and 18 per cent. outside, 
giving the best and most advantageous distribution to the 
advertiser. 

Reason VI.—9o per cent. of the New Orleans Item’s city 
circulation (now over 24,000) is delivered direct into the homes 
by the Item's own carriers ; this is quality. 

Reason VII.—The New Orleans Item carries more local display 
advertising, more foreign display advertising and on weekdays 
more classified advertising than any other New Orleans news- 
paper by over 25 per cent. 


SMITH & BUDD COMPANY 


Advertising Representatives 


Brunswick Building, New York Tribune Building, Chicago 
Third National Bank Building, St. Louis 
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BIRMINGHAM. 


This city, owing to the steel industries 
centering there, is now one of the ver 
foremost Southern cities. Eleven rail- 
ways center there, and a $2,000,000 ter- 
minal is just finished. Enormous coal 
deposits—containing 90,000,000,000 tons 
—are close by, as well as 2,000,000,000 
tons of iron ore. Birmingham has 
thirty-eight out of fifty-nine iron smelt- 
ers in Alabama, and is the fourth iron 
city of the world, smelting 2,500 tons 
daily. The Birmingham steel industry 
is enormous, selling at higher prices 
than Pittsburg products. Million dollar 
mills are being erected by the rich steel 
companies. 

The population of the city is growing 
rapidly. A $60,000,000 jobbing business 
is being done annually. A large lum- 
ber and cotton business is being done. 


NASHVILLE. 

This city is a strong and very rapidly 
growing manufacturing city, of 105,877 
population, a growth of nearly one-third 
since 1900. Twelve years ago its bank 
clearings totaled only $50,000,000—now 
it is about $207,000,000 a year—a 
growth of over 400 per cent. 

[It is a heavy milling center. Thirty- 
five carloads of flour are made every 
day, or about $7,000,000 worth per year. 
Nashville is also a large hardwood lum- 
ber port, and it is also the fourth shoe 
manufacturing city. It has an annual 
jobbing business reaching $167,000,000, 
an increase of $14,000,000 in two years, 

Thirty-six publishing plants are lo- 
cated in Nashville. 


KNOXVILLE. 

With a population (including sub- 
urbs) of 60,000, and the center of an 
important iron and coal mining region, 
this city is of considerable industrial 
importance. Zinc and marble are ex- 
tensively mined. Sixteen million dol- 
lars in manufactures, chief of which is 
flour, enrich the city. Bank clearings 
have increased $8,000,000 since last 
year. 


CHATTANOOGA. 


Iron and steel interests are large in 
this city, 4,000 men being thus em- 
ployed out of a total population of 
34,297. Furniture, hosiery, flour and 
other lines of manufacture, producing 
a total of over $18,000,000 in manufac- 
tures. Its bank clearings for the past 
eleven months totaled $68,418,472. 


FORT WORTH. 


This city has had an_ exceptional 
growth, to its present population of 
30,000. It made a gain of $112,000,000 
in bank clearings in 1908 over 1907. 
There are twelve railways converging 
in this city, and in 1908 there were 
over a million freight cars handled. It 
has large stock-yards, at which 1,000,- 
000 cattle were received in 1907 (the 
fourth year of the stock-yard’s exist- 
ence). As a railway distributing point 
it is making very rapid advances, 


HOUSTON. 


This city is a considerable South- 
western city, of about 60,000 popula- 


tion. Rail and steamship traffic is large 
and cotton is dealt in to a large extent, 
Some millions of dollars of manufac. 
tures are made here (car wheels, wagons 
a seed oil, railway machine shops, 
etc.). 


JACKSONVILLE. 

_ Jacksonville, the commercial capital of 
Florida, has increased 120 per cent in 
population in eight years.  Sixty-six 
thousand, five hundred and twenty peo. 
ple live there, and the mettle of Jack. 
sonville business can be estimated b 
the fact that in 1901 the city was al- 
most completely destroyed by fire, but, 
like San Francisco, has rapidly risen 
from its ashes. 

Twenty-five million dollars’ worth of 
building has been done since then, and 
the channel from the city to the sea- 
board has been deepened by the Gov- 
ernment at a cost of $4,000,000. A 
twenty-four-foot channel instead of an 
eleven foot channel now brings in in- 
creased commerce, while plans for a 
thirty-foot channel are under way. 

During the past eleven months there 
have been 38,784 foreign clearances of 
vessels. The foreign exports have risen 
from $425,916 to $2,310,506. The bank 
clearings have increased by over $16,- 
000,000 during the past year. Jackson- 
ville is said to have more wholesale 
houses than any other city of its size 
in the country. 


MOBILE. 


Mobile ranks third in the country’s 
cotton markets, and does a heavy vol- 
ume of business in lumber, naval stores, 
vegetables, etc. Its manufactures total 
annually $6,000,000, and its bank clear- 
ings for eleven months of this year 
$63,088,889. Its population is about 
45,000. Four railways and a number 
of steamship lines. center here. This 
city is one of the Southern cities grow- 
ing very rapidly, 


CHARLOTTE (N. C.). 


This city of 23,000 is called the 
“city of electric energy” because of its 
= natural power. It is the recog- 
nized center of the Southern cotton- 
mill industry. Within 100 miles are 
425 cotton mills, representing $150,000,- 
000 in capital. It is an important rail- 
way center, handling an annual freight 
business of over $2,000,000. 


MACON (GA.) 

This city has 67,542 (including sub- 
urbs), and is an important manufac- 
turing center. The $2,000,000 Central 
R. R, of Georgia and other railway 
shops are located here, and 60,000 
bales of cotton are received annually. 


OTHER CITIES. 
Among the other cities of importance, 


as judged by bank clearings, for eleven 
months of 1909, are: 


IE ee $322,596,937 
ONE. Wes odcassdencwxs 176,459,518 
Charleston, S. C....ce.eee 70,311,704 
Vicksburg, MN bis sso eee 14,381,87 
fe ee a - 12,000,000 
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em How South Bend Watches 








ze Came to the Front 








vat, HE South Bend People knew they were 
sen making a high grade, high priced watch, but 
of they were a new company and they found 
- the right-of-way pretty well occupied by old and 
ms established contemporaries, who seemed di 

an to keep in the middle of the road, regardless of the 
. new-comer. 

re South Bend Watches are sold only through Dealers, 
‘ —but how create a demand ? 

: Simple,—as it was effective. 

e They took a few publications with a proved 





Rural circulation, and advertised to the people to 
look at the new Watch at their jewelers. 


Home Life with its 900,000 proved circulation, 
led their campaign, with page-copy. The result 
was phenomenal. If you doubt, ask any jeweler 
in any small Town and then hear what he says. 





The plain, honest, substantial people in the smaller 
Communites are the bulk and the back-bone of the 
Nation. Home Life is edited for and circulates 
only among them. _ It reaches their hearts ;—they 
believe in it and they buy the goods that are 
advertised in its columns. . 

This is important to you, if true. Investi- 
gate for yo 

Any information you want is yours for the asking. 
and it's no trouble to answer questions. 


Home Life 


D. W. Gaylord, Adv. Mgr. 
Chicago, Ill. 


L. R. Wasson, Eastern Manager, New Yor k 
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Waste Advertising in 
Great Britain. 


A Word to American 
Advertisers. 


It is the ambition of every 
American business man to/| get 
the maximum of results from 


every expenditure of time, energy 
or money. 


In advertising this is specially 
true. 


It is a matter of experience that, in Great Britain, Ameri- 
can advertising methods, policy, phraseology, etc., fail in 
their object—are wasted—unless modified to suit English 
habits of thought, and methods of buying and selling. 


British trade must be won by British methods. 


In S. H. Benson, Ltd., American Manufacturers have at 
their disposal a comprehensive knowledge gained by years 
of experience—not only of the conditions that appeal to the 
English buying public, but also in the solution of the prob- 
lems that confront the American manufacturer desiring to 
increase his sales in Great Britain. 


“The British Proposition”—a booklet for business men 
should be read by every American Manufacturer. 


Complimentary copies sent on request. 


Professional Advertisers 
KINGSWAY HALL 
LONDON. WC. 


Telegrams: “Spurts, Lonpon” 
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GROCERY SPECIALTIES IN 
ENGLAND. 





BRITISH GROCERS CLOSELY ORGAN- 
IZED—- MANY AMERICAN LINES 
ARE GOOD SELLERS—DIFFICULTIES 
OF THE MARKET, AND HOW TO 
COME AT IT BEST—GETTING THE 
GROCERS’ CO-OPERATION —TRADE 
WORTH THROUGH TRADE PAPERS. 





Lonpon, ENG. 

Always one of the events of 
the advertising year is the Gro- 
cers’ Exhibition held at.the begin- 
ning of the fall, or, as we should 
say, the autumn. All the trades 
handled through the grocer are 
well and ingeniously represented. 
Much money is spent on the erec- 
tion and stocking of stalls. The 
men with specialties always“put in 
their best work, and the exhibition 
is very widely attended. All the 
great railways run excursions at 
reduced rates for the occasion, and 
every part of the country has spe- 
cial railway facilities furnished for 
the occasion. The railway trips 
are advertised in the daily papers, 
and it takes from three to four 
columns of closely packed ruby 
type to print the list of them. 

The grocery trade here is well 
organized, knows its own mind, 
and acts very mugh in a block. 
What the average grocer says in 
the south extremity of the island, 
the average grocer says in the 
north extremity of the island. 
They have their trade organiza- 
tions and they hit hard at anybody 
whom they consider to be injuring 
them. Not long ago, the Sunlight 
Soap people started a campaign of 
house-to-house canvassing, which 
has only of late years become at 
all common in this country. The 
canvassers sold soap. The gro- 
cers did not like this, and their 
associations got busy and com- 
pelled Lever Brothers, when they 
sent canvassers out, to buy the 
soap first at retail prices of the lo- 
cal grocers. Anybody who wants 
to handle the grocery trade here 
must handle it with knowledge. 


AMERICAN GROCERY GOODS IN LON- 
DON, 
Your chief interest in this sub- 


. 
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ject is, of course, about American 
specialties in our market. Plenty 
of them are here. You practically 
own the breakfast- food trade. 
Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Force, 
Quaker Oats and Shredded Wheat 
are the prominent American rep- 
resentatives of this side of the 
business. But other sides are rep- 
resented too. American canned 
fruits practically monopolize the 
business in that way: Armour’s, 
Swift’s and Libby’s Meats, and 
Heinz’s Beans, Tomato Soup, and 
Pickles are here in great shape. 
Campbell’s Soups are coming di- 
rectly. Sapolio, Carbona, Electro- 
Silicon, Bon Ami, are all on the 
market, and Liquid Veneer has 
made a start on a free-trial cam- 
paign. Some of these concerns 
are run through agencies. Others 
have London offices of their own. 
The Grape-Nuts and Post Toast- 
ies interest has been very promi- 
nently advertised, and the London 
management is now in the hands 
of an agency house, that of Fas- 
sett & Johnson. They already rep- 
resented Sapolio, Electro-Silicon. 
and other American lines, as well 
as Seabury & Johnson and a chain 
of American products in that de- 
partment, and consequently have a 
fine connection. They have worked 
up their grocery department a 
good deal lately, taken fine fresh 
premises in Clerkenwell Road, 
London, and keep a staff of trav- 
elers for the grocery trade exclu- 
sively. No doubt they are open 
to handle other grocery specialties. 


AGENCY PLAN PREFERABLE, 


On the whole, the agency plan 
works best, provided the agent 
knows and is known to the gro- 
cery trade. He must have an in- 
timate acquaintance with the con- 
stantly changing trade conditions, 
and also must have friends in the 
trade; he must be known to gro- 
cers as a man who gives a square 
deal. It has many times happened 
that American grocery goods have 
been brought over here and taken 
away again for no other reason 
than that the market was not ap- 
proached rightly. 

For handling a grocery spe- 
cialty, you see is very greatly a 
matter of trade representation. 
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Advertising, alone, will not get the 
business except at ruinous waste 
during the first year or so. A 
great deal depends upon fixing 
trade terms right. Grocers are 
conservative, and like the kind of 
price-list that they are accustomed 
to. They take very unkindly to 
fresh rules. Also they very much 
like long credit if they can get it. 
If they cannot, they consider that 
they ought to be allowed a special 
price or an extra discount. Con- 
sequently an experienced trader 
will so fix his prices, even if he 
means to get prompt payment any- 
how, as to leave a discount to be 
taken off for cash. The sort of 
arrangement that a grocer likes to 
make is what we call “payable on 
journey”; that is to say, when the 
salesman gets round to solicit 
business, he at the same time col- 
lects the bill for the goods which 
he sold last trip. The retailer is 
advised from headquarters about 
a week or a fortnight before the 
traveler comes, and knows that he 
will have to pay then but he does 
not have to pay before. This 
means three, perhaps six, months’ 
credit in some cases. When there 
is a well-organized corps of trav- 
e‘ers handling the grocery busi- 
ness they get round quicker, and 
consequently make quicker collec- 
tions. Anybody who tried to se!l 
goods to the grocers on the prin- 
ciple of drawing a bill in a month’s 
tme would have plenty of fights 
on his hands. 


HARNESSING THE GROCER. 


The grocer has been worked 
pretty hard by specia!ty men in 
the way of demonstrations, win- 
dow-shows, and so forth, and he 
is getting increasingly difficult to 
handle on these lines. He used 
to give assistance for nothing. 
Nowadays he expects something 
for it. He is not by any means 
keen on distributing samples, but 
he can be got to do it for a con- 
cern that he knows will stand by 
him. The grocers are hit by the 
licensing clause in the Budget now 
before Parliament. This has set 
grocers looking to the other 
branches of their business to make 
up for profits which many of thems 
will lose by abandoning the liquor 
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trade—wines, spirits, and ales in 
bottle—so that at the present mo. 
ment there are favorable oppor- 
tunities of getting after the gro- 
cer with any fairly attractive 
nroposition., 

The principal trade paper, the 
Grocer, has been established forty- 
eight years,.and charges about $22 
a page for space. There are also 
the Grocers’ Gazette, whose rate 
is the same, and the Grocers’ Jour- 
nal, which charges $1.75 single- 
column inch. The Irish trade, 
which is a_ separate department 
and has its own conditions, is 
taken care of by the Jrish Grocer, 
published in Belfast, and charging 
$10 a page for its space. 

Properly handled, a market can 
be made here for any good Amer- 
ican specialty, but proper and ex- 
perienced handling are very im- 
portant to economical introduc- 
tion. 

—_———_+or——_-_——- 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AD- 
CRAFT CLUB OF DETROIT. 


The Adcraft Club of Detroit held its 
annual meeting on December 14th. The 
report of the officers showed that the 
club had passed through the most pros- 
perous and productive season of its his- 
tory, the membership having increased 
from 132 to 186, all in good standing, \ 
with the nas Sn that the constitu- 
tional limit of 200 would be reached 
before January Ist. 

The officers elected for 1910 were: 
President, Wm. R. Orr; first vice-presi- 
dent, E. S. Lewis; second vice- -president, 
H. W. Ford; corresponding secretary, 
W. L. Cowan; secretary and treasurer, 
G. M. Slocum; member of committee, 
J. W. T. Knox. 

E. St. Elmo Lewis, advertising man- 
ager of the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, will act as chairman of the 
Entertainment Committee for 1910. The 
monthly dinners will take place on the 
second Tuesday of each month. Each 
dinner will be given up to some par- 
ticular advertising subject. The Janu- 
ary meeting will be devoted to the sub- 
ject of “How to Meet Competition hy 
Advertising and Salesmanship.” The 
February meeting, “How to Reach the 
Consumer Through the Retailer by Na- 
tiong ul Advertising.”” The March meet- 





ing, ‘‘How to Reach the Farmer.” 
— ~~ +0+——__—_ 
During the holiday season, instead 


of sounding a gong to warn shoppers 
that it is time to close the store, the 
R. H. White Company, one of Bos- 
ton’s largest department stores, had 
two buglers sound “retreat” and “taps” 
from the balcony. The idea proved 
pleasing to the shoppers, who always 
rewarded the buglers with a: round of 
applause. 
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The + With 
Only <a Its Own 
British Offices In 
Agency KEYS America 


SUCCESSFUL 
FOREIGN 
TRADE: 





A5 Minutes 
Chat with~~ 
American ~ 
Manufacturers 











Send i Booklet 


It has a distinct value to every Ameri- 
can manufacturer anxious of securing 
more extensive markets for his products 


T.B. Browne, Ltd. 


Who have made a specialty of foreign adver- 
tising for the past 35 years will be pleased to 
submit comprehensive estimates covering 
practically any part of the world, and give any 
information that may be required 


T. B. BROWNE, LTD. 


New York Office 
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THE COMMERCIAL POWER 
WAGON. 





BUSINESS MEN MORE READY TO PAY 
A PRICE FOR PLEASURE AUTOS 
THAN FOR BUSINESS VEHICLES— 
THE BIG FUTURE OF THIS BRANCH 
OF THE BUSINESS—THOSE WHO 
ARE ADVERTISING NOW, 


By Charles E. Duryea. 
Technical Expert, American Motor Car 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

The pioneer automobile makers 
looked to the commercial vehicle 
as their proper ‘field, and often 
built the pleasure vehicle simply to 
fill orders at hand and to employ 
the time till they should have their 
commercial product ready for the 
market. But they reckoned with- 
out the buyer, and overlooked an 
important trait of human nature. 

The successful business man 
watches every detail and figures 
the returns from every penny. As 
a matter of business, he is a “tight- 
wad.” But let his personal pleas- 
ure be the incentive and he is 
just the reverse. No price too 
high, no luxury too great. He 
purchases big, luxurious, expen- 
sive touring cars in order that he 
and his family may ride in a style 
and at a speed beyond that of his 
neighbors. What matter about 
the expense? It is his pleasure 
and that is sufficient. He even 
hires a skilled driver. 

No wonder the automobile 
builders gave most attention to 
this class of goods. And how dif- 
ferent the reception of the busi- 
ness vehicle! At every point it 
must fit a most rigid economy. Its 
first cost must be low, its repairs 
few. its fuel consumption small, 
its speed high, and its driver inex- 
pensive. 

Truly a hard problem. But the 
persistent inventor has _ proved 
himself its equal, although again 
not with the solution expected. 
Instead of beginning with the 
smaller sizes and growing toward 
the larger, as was done with the 
pleasure cars, the successful com- 
mercial automobile was first found 
at the larger end of the line. 
Heavy trucks carrying loads larger 
than several teams would haul 
and moving faster than loaded 
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teams, proved their superiority and 
economy. 

Being expensive, they were not 
entrusted to cheap drivers, nor did 
“joy riding” largely figure in their 
use. The Rapid, Manhattan, Gra- 
bowsky, and. other trucks of two 
to eight-ton load capacity, are ex- 
amples of these. The twenty to 
thirty-five passenger sight-seeing 
cars are familiar to nearly every. 
city. The Reliance trucks, pro- 
pelled by two-cycle engines, are 
giving like service, while the elec- 
tric trucks, employing storage bat- 
tery and electric motor, must not 
be omitted. 

As the years go by the range of 
successful service extends down- 
ward. There have always been 
small commercial cars, but of very 
limited successful use. As mech- 
anisms become simplified, and 
drivers and owners educated to 
the power vehicle, they will rap- 
idly increase. Each year finds 
them simpler and surer. The price 
likewise is keeping pace with the 
downward size, till to-day a num- 
ber of the light delivery vehicles 
can be bought well below $1,000 
each, such as the Holsman, MclIn- 
tyre Brush and Duryea. 

The Ranid Motor Vehicle Com- 
pany has done some pioneer ad- 
vertising work in this line, and 
so has the Reliance and Hewitt. 
It is freely predicted that the great 
future of the auto lies in a com- 
mercial direction, and that period- 
icals will some time carry as much 
commercial auto business as the 
other kind. 

And in all lands the commer- 
cial vehicle will now move for- 
ward more rapidly. Three thou- 
sand commercial motor vehicles 
were bought in London last year. 
The very magnitude of the mar- 
ket has made its beginnings now, 
but not less certain. The high 
price of horses, the increased cost 
of horse feed, and the growing 
prosperity now upon us will all 
assist to extend the use of the 
commercial vehicle. This also ap- 
plies to semi-commercial service, 
such as the work of doctors, in- 
spectors, collectors, rural mail de- 
liverers, and other busy business 
men who need cars strictly for 
business purposes, 
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Advertisi ng LIFE’S Automobile 


Number contains a 
total of 18,765 lines 


Money of advertising, 


being the largest 


e 
Bral ns single number in his 


happy career of 26 
Life = 


A combination that has made the automobile busi- 
ness break all records in industrial progress. 

No less remarkable is LIFE’S record in auto- 
mobile advertising. 

In 1907, LIFE’S record year, he carried 60,000 
lines of automobile advertising. In LIFE’S Auto- 
mobile Number, January 6th, now on press, 15,000 
lines of automobile advertising. 

One-fourth as much in this single number, as 
carried in his entire record year—1go7. 

You know, as an automobile manufacturer, the 
demand for any car does not increase if giving 
unsatisfactory value and service. 

LIFE would not continue showing such a re- 
markable increase in automobile advertising were 
he not giving satisfactory value and service. 

Avoid waste in your advertising the same as 
you do when purchasing material. 

I have figures which prove that LIFE reaches 
more automobile owners in proportion to his cir- 
culation than any magazine printed. 

If you wish to know what your competitors are 
doing, watch LIFE. Send for a copy of LIFE’S 
Automobile Number and figures which preve. 
Address your request to LIFE’S Advertising 


Manager. 











GEORGE B. RICHARDSON, 
31st Street, West No. 17, 
New York. 


B. F. PROVANDIE, Western Manager, 
Marquette Building, No. 1204, 
Chicago, Illinois, 
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“One paper in the HOME is 


worth a thousand on the 
highway.” ---Marshall Field 


All the NEWNES’ publications 


are Home Magazines. 
























JHE STRAND MAGAZINE (British Edition) 


The most famous advertising medium among British magazines. An 
advertisement in it is never done bringing replies. 

The first and most popular of penny weeklies. Advertise- 

TIT- BITS ments in it work seven days a week. Do not miss an issue. 

Too good to be ignored by adver- 

THE SUNDAY STRAND (27 7 vho. know the value of 

“confidence of its readers.” It is the most popular religious magazine published. 


WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE (British Edition) 


Something different to every other magazine. It runs a “Purchasing Agency,” 
which adds much value to the advertisement pages. 
GRAND MAGAZINE (2) fis the Brink public Iw sopdont 
has revealed an enormous field for a purely fiction monthly. 
i ising all that 
FRY’S M AG AZINE The best magazine for advertising a 
men wear, eat, drink, smoke —in fact, 
everything all well-to-do men buy. 
Which enables you to tell both “boys” and “old 
— arene boys” what you have to sell. Circulates in every 
public school in Great Dnitain. 
WOMAN’S LIFE a the old pouting adage up to the - 
that it pays to advertise to women readers. Do 
not ignore its many thousands of purses. 
COUNTRY LIFE A superb pena an To 9 how -_ ad- 
vertising really can be printed put an advertise- 
ment in “Country Life.” It will bring results, as a matter of course. 
THE LADIES’ FIELD jis ind “ii other matter in whch 
ladies of fashion are interested. Magnificently illustrated and handsomely printed. 


The penny paper British horticultural advertisers pin 
THE GARDEN their faith to. Not to use it is like deliberately 
spurning customers. 


WOMAN AT HOME The most up-to-date woman's magazine 


published. The medium you must use 
to appeal directly to the best class of women readers. 


cAI RAE AA MRE ON NR A NR 
The above publications are published by George Newnes, 












Ltd., 3-12, Southampton Street, Strand, London, 
England, who will be pleased to forward full particulars of ad- 
vertisement rates on application. 


























— 
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Experience has shown advertiser 
after advertiser that the soundest and 
most substantial results are obtained 
from periodicals which enjoy “long 
life.’ There is no surer evidence of 
that fact than the 


“STRAND MAGAZINE” 


(British Edition) 








For such a long time is every issue of 
interest to successive readers that 
advertisements in it are never dead. 
















Read what the famous British manufacturers, 
Messrs. Fox Brothers & Co., of Wellington, Somerset, 
say about the Strand Magazine. 


Gentlemen: Dec. 4th, 1909. 


We have been advertising our Puttees in the Strand Maga- 
zine regularly for the last 8 years, and should now like to say 
that the result from the very start has been extremely satisfactory 
to us. As you know all our advertisements are “Keyed,” and 
we are thus able to make reliable comparisons with other maga- 
zines and illustrated papers; it will therefore be of great interest 
to you to learn that the comparisons in question show that the 
Strand easily tops the list of carefully recorded references, and 
is by far the cheapest advertisement we run. Yours truly, etc. 













Advertise in every issue to get the 








full force of cumulative effect 












Rates and full particulars from GEORGE NEWNES, 
Ltd., 3-12 Southampton St., Strand, London, England 
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BRINGING RETAIL AUTO 
SELLING UP TO THE 
MARK. 


MANUFACTURERS FINDING IT VITAL 
TO GET BETTER SALES REPRESENTA- 
TION TO CONSUMERS—BULLETIN 
METHOD ADOPTED BY SEVERAL CON- 
CERNS—BRINGING SALESMEN TO 
FACTORY — THE PART THE ROAD 
MEN PLAY IN CREATING A FAVOR- 
ABLE ATTITUDE—AN INTERESTING 
BULLETIN SYSTEM. 


By A. J. Stocker. 
With Frank Presbrey Advertising Agen- 
cy, New York. 

Every manufacturer would do 
well to constantly question the ef- 
ficiency and comprehensiveness of 
his selling methods. Mere broad- 
cast advertising alone has so often 
proved unprofitable and_insufh- 
cient that wide-awake makers pre- 
fer to save their money until they 
can direct its use definitely. 

Advertising cars successfully is 
not so much creating a general de- 
mand for the machine bearing a 
certain name as definitely influen- 
cing individual minds, The mil- 
lions don’t count. Advertising 
and selling pressure must be ex- 
erted on a few hundreds at the 
most. 

It will pay any maker to method- 
ically set aside and use $40 or $50 
or $100, according to price and 
class, for the advertising of each 
individual car. This, at the initia- 
tion of a campaign. The perfec- 
tion of selling methods may lower 
this cost later. 

Distributers are co-operating 
more and more with the manu- 
facturers in creating business. 
They should be encouraged to 
spend their own money in adver- 
tising more generally, the manu- 
facturer giving them the benefit, 
as far as possible, of his advertis- 
ing facilities. This is a field as 
yet little exploited by manufac- 
turers. 

Dealers who will not co-operate 
in this manner will, in a year or 
two’s time, prove unprofitable to 
any manufacturer, because we are 
approaching a time of keen com- 
petition. The supply will no long- 
er be unable to cope with the de- 
mand. Every ounce of effort will 





require to be put forth to keep 
even the most popular cars to the 
forefront. The time to start is 
now. 

The average dealers’ salesman is 
a frost when it comes to actual 
selling. A dozen representing as 
many different makes, will tell 
stories so similar that a buyer has 
no grounds given him upon which 
to base a choice. Ignorance of his 
car is the salesman’s chief weak- 
ness. Manufacturers should work 
tactfully with their dealers to 
eradicate this. Salesmen should 
be brought to the factory and 
taught to know the car in minute 
detail, especially its distinctive 
features. They should be taught 
the value of the distinctive features 
of competitive cars as well. 

Some salesmen rely too much on 
joy rides and superficial appeals 
to buyers. They don’t get down 
to brass tacks and explain why 
the smooth running of the car is 
directly attributive to the right 
transmission, a special, finely cut 
set of gears, or to a six-cylinder 
four-cycle, or three-cylinder two- 
cycle engine. It may be attribu- 
ted to any of these things. Can 
the salesman tell the prospect in 
graphic, understandable language, 
the exact why and wherefore? 

A good test of a salesman is to 
put him up against the designer 
and have him criticise the car 
from the users’ point of view. It 
takes a true salesman to offer a 
practical suggestion as regard the 
design that wiil be of rea! value 
in selling the car. 

One or two companies have 
adopted the weekly or bi-monthly 
bulletin system as a means of ef- 
fectively corralling the interest of 
the dealers and salesmen. These 
are sent out at regular periods, 
attractively printed and carefully 
written. Each deals with one or 
two vital selling points, and treats 
the argument in concise and un- 
derstandable language. The lan- 
guage is made as simple as possi- 
ble, because the salesman talks as 
he reads. The personal influence 
of the road men representing the 
house is vitally important in in- 
stilling a realization of the proper 
value of the bulletins in the minds 
of the dealers and their salesmen. 
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TRADE PAPERS AND MISREPR:E- 
SENTATION. 





Tue Prumpers TraDE JournaL Pus- 
LISHING Co. 
New York, Dec. 16, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The interesting communication of G. 
P Blackiston, under the heading “Con- 
cerning Waste in Advertising” in a 
recent edition of Printers’ Ink, has 
greatly attracted this journal. Mr. 
Blackiston, we should judge from the 
original and modern manner he has of 
preparing advertising copy, is a man of 
ability and a successful member of the 
particular line he represents. 

The communication he has presented, 
we are in a position to know, is abso- 
lutely correct in its details, but Mr. 
Blackiston has, unintentionally, no 
doubt, cast a direct ray of suspicion 
upon the merits of advertising in_ the 
trade publications in which he adver- 
tises “Steel King’ closet tanks. How 
is the casual reader to know what pub- 
lication he refers to in his article? 

In every trade there is at least one 
paper that stands for and_ represents 
that trade. The reasons for lack of 
business, coming from any _ technical 
publication, are that they solicit busi- 
ness outside the field or they misrepre 
sent their position in their trade. As 
the leading paper in our field, we wish 
that Mr. Blackiston in his letter had 
either named the publication referred 
to, or had eliminated those of us who 
are carrying his ad and making good. 

We reproduced in our December 1st 
edition the full page, showing the ad 
referred to, together with a statement 
of our position, With the fast-changing 
attitude of the general advertiser and 
agency toward the trade paper as a 
means of distribution, there should be a 
thorough examination of circulation 
statements and a close study of the per- 
centage of the entire poss ble field that 
a paper covers. The Journal welcomes 
such an investigation. 

F. M. Norton. 


a os 
MOVING PICTURE ADS BETWEEN 
ACTS. 





418 West 44th St., 
New York, Dec. 17, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: ; 

The news from Printers’ INK that a 
new theatre-curtain advertising com- 
pany has been organized suggests an 
idea which I herewith submit to your 
“Prize Idea Contest.” 

Why not have a moving picture ma- 
chine in every theatre and throw ads on 
the curtain between the acts? 

Joun P. McEnroe. 
+ -t 8 e 


Ralph E. Briggs, well known among 
advertisers and agency men_ in_ the 
East and West, has been made West- 
ern manager for the Munn publications, 
succeeding Mr. Heilbrun. Mr. Briggs 
is widely known, having at various 
times been: connected with the advertis- 
ing departments of Success Magazine, 
Suburban Life, Lupton’s and other 
prominent publications. 
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We feel even a little more 
kindly than usual toward every- 
body this week and in discuss- 
ing the “SYRACUSE SITUA- 
TION” we are going to come 
out frankly with two state- 
ments: 

First, that Syracuse with its 
thousands of skilled and well- 
paid workmen of typewriter, au- 
tomobile, piano and other high- 
grade lines of output, is a splen- 
did market. 


Second, that Syracuse has 
three newspapers that compare 
very favorably with those of 
any similar city in quality and 
circulation,and among the three, 
THE SYRACUSE EVENING 
JOURNAL, the newspaper 
wiich has shown the most rapid 
and substantial development, in 
the face of active competition, 
of all the growing newspapers 
of this country in recent years. 


THE SYRACUSE EVEN- 
ING JOURNAL now has more 
than 30,000 circulation daily. 
All of it in the district of which 
Syracuse is the trading center. 

A new rate card goes into 
etfect at an early date. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 


Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg.. New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat’l 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis, 
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AUTOMOBILES AND THE 
FARMER. 


TWENTY-SEVEN MAKES NOW BEING 
ADVERTISED IN FARM PAPERS — 
PROMINENT FARM-PAPER ADVER- 
TISERS SAY ADVERTISING OPPORTU- 
NITIES FOR AUTOS IN RURAL DIS- 
TRICTS ARE EXCELLENT. 





James M. Pierce, publisher of 
Pierce’s Farm Weeklies, Des 
Moines, Ia. has just issued a 
booklet entitled “Are the Farmers 
Buying Automobiles?” Reproduc- 
tions are made from the Jowa 
Homestead, Wisconsin Farmer 
and Farmer & Stockman of the 
advertisements of twenty-seven 
separate and distinct automobile 
concerns advertising autos to the 
farmer. They are the Moline, Re- 
liable, Dayton, Capital City, How- 
ey. Rambler, Holsman, McIntyre, 
Auto Bug, Overland, Breeze, De 
Mot, Black Velie, Chalmers-De- 
troit, Cadillac, Westcott, Carter, 
Winton, Times Square, Paulman, 
Gray, Western Auto and Kansas 
City Auto. 

It is now conceded that no less 
than 78,000 automobiles are being 
used by farmers. About half of 
the 4,516 autos registered in Kan- 
sas, and half of the 10,000 autos in 
lowa, are owned by farmers. 

Hugh McVey, of Pierce’s Farm 
Weeklies, has also gathered some 
interesting evidence of the pros- 
pects for automobile selling to 
farmers from well-known farm 
paper advertisers. 

The general manager of the 
Monmouth Plow Company says 
that the last vestige of farm preju- 
dice against automobiles has dis- 
appeared. H. W. Scott, vice-pres- 
ident of the Gordon-VanTine 
Company, says: “There is no 
question of doubt that the farmers 
are not only in a position to pur- 
chase automobiles, but will do so.” 

. Frank Sawin, of the Long- 
Critchfield Corporation, says that 
last year’s shortage of 15,000 au- 
tomobiles was caused by the un- 
anticipated demand for cars 
among farmers. He also recalied 
an incident of a farm paper sub- 
scriber who came to visit the pub- 
lisher in Chicago, and learned that 
he had an auto to sell and bought 





it, even though he had not ex. 
pected to buy one. At state fairs 
he has attended, Mr. Sawin was 
surprised at the keen interest j in 
auto exhibits and races, and in 
the knowledge displayed by farm- 
ers about autos. 

In one town of 1,800 in the 
West forty automobiles are owned, 
and automobile experiences are 
being swapped with great interest 
at all farm gatherings. Most in- 
genious uses, both for pleasure 
and for profit, are being found by 
the farmers for their autos. 











THE AUTO ON THE FARM. 


A rather original idea in auto- 
mobile advertising has been adopt- 
ed by the Maxwell Briscoe Motor 
Company for their advertising in 
country newspapers and in the 
big farm papers concentrated in 
the Middle West. Al! technical 
talk is entirely avoided. 

The first paragraph is an invi- 
tation to take an automobile ride, 
coupled with a letter of introduc- 
tion to the nearest dea‘er. The 
second thought is to snggest the 
uses of an automobile on the farm. 
Then logically follows a _ para- 
graph pointing out the number of 
models made by the Maxwell 
Briscoe Motor Company, that the 
offer of a ride is good on any of 
the models they make; but that, 
of course, you must get the Max- 
well catalogue before you decide. 
Following this the Maxwell Bris- 
coe Motor Company offers to 
give away books on automobiles. 

“The reason for this change in 
copy,” says H. A. Grant, who han- 
dies the account for Frank Sea- 
man, Inc., “is that we believe nine 
out of ten auto ads are too tech- 
nical.” 
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All Englishmen and most Americans 
abroad on the Continent of Europe 
read 


The Daily Mail 


Paris Edition 


In the Black Forest, in the Alps, the 
Pyrenees, the Riviera, the Fiords 
of Norway, the Alhambra of Spain, 
in fact in every nook and corner of 
Europe where the Anglo Saxon 
has penetrated, The Daily Mail 
Paris Edition is circulated. The field 
of this unique advertismg medium 
will not escape American advertisers 
anxious to widen their market. The 
Paris Mail gives more United States 
news than does any other daily pub- 
lished in English on the continent. 














For rates and further information, etc., write to 


WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, Jr. 
The Windsor Arcade, 46th St. and Fifth Ave. 
New York City 
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Some Facts Which Evey 4 
Should Know About theiGr: 


In recent issues of Pring’ In 
before you these importait facts 


I. II. III. 


The percentage of In all of Canada are The total population of The ' 
the exclusively 1,850,000 French- Quebec Province is about 1,45' 
French-speaking Canadians. 1,450,- 1,800,000. Of this number Canad 
population of 000 of themliveinthe about 1,450,000, or 80%, Quebe 
Montreal and the Province of Quebec, areFrench-Canadians,leay. speak 
Province of Quebec and only 400,000 in ing only about 350,000, but th 
is nearly as large all the other Provinces or only 20%, of all other courts 
as that of Paris. of the Dominion. nationalities. and n 


These facts are irrefutable—absolutely incontrovertible. They set forth t 
Province, and show clearly that the French mediums are not only esent 
campaign to market goods in this gi 


La Patric 


is a French-Canadian institution—the recognized high-quality goes 
French newspaper of Canada. C. 
Its influence is unusual, because it isffree and non-partisan 


and devoted wholly to French-Canadian interests. | wh 
It upholds French-Canadian traditions and customs, and 

reflects French-Canadian patriotism. rete 
Its policy is virile, vigorous and progressive—its record is one 

of continued growth. to | 


La Patric 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Every American Advertiser 
the|Great Canadian Market 


f Printers’ Ink we have placed 
nportagt facts : 





IV. Vv. 


ation of The vast majority of the Looking at it from the viewpoint of co-oper- 
is about 1,450,000 French- ation with the dealer, here are some figures 
s number Canadians of Montreal and from Dun’s for Quebec Province: Of 3,956 
or 80%, Quebec Province not only general merchants, 3,217 are French; of 
mns,leay. speak French exclusively, 3,094 grocers, 2,686 are French; of 1,520 
40,000, but their churches, schools, dry goods merchants, clothiers, haberdashers, 
ll other courts, literature, theatres shoe dealers, etc., 1,296 are French. Total 

and newspapers are French. —of 8,570 merchants, 7,199 are French. 


hey setforth the conditions which actually exist in Montreal and Quebec 


ot only essential, but posititively vital to the success of any advertising 
ods in this great section of Canada. 


La Patric 


lity _ goes into the homes of the cream of the immense French- 
C. adian population of Montreal and Quebec Province. 


san Its readers are all buyers —its circulation carries no waste 
| whatever. 
nd It is held in high regard as an advertising medium by the 


retail merchants of its territory, 84% of whom are French. 
ne Proof of the advertising value of LA PATRIE will be sent 


to any advertiser anywhere promptly on request. 


United States Representatives: 
LaCOSTE & MAXWELL 
45 W. 34th St., New York Cit 
LaCOSTE & MAXWEL 
Marquette Building, Chicago 
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THE FIRST ADVERTISING 
OF RICE. 


RICE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA STARTS 
CAMPAIGN—GREATER SUPPLY THAN 
DEMAND — EDUCATIONAL WORK 
NEEDED TO INCREASE CONSUMP- 
TION—“JAPAN” RICE GROWERS IN 
TEXAS STARTING TO ADVERTISE TO 
SAVE THEIR BUSINESS—RICE AS A 
WORLD CEREAL FOOD, 








With the January magazines a 
modest space advertising campaign 
starts for the Rice Association of 
America, with headquarters at 
Crowley, La. 
This is the “opening gun” in a 
project to push rice consumption 
which is certain to grow very 
much larger. After suffering cur- 
tailed demand for some years, the 
rice men now realize that only 
good advertising can bring the 
varied and sterling qualities of rice 
properly before the public. 
Rice was the principal article of 
food in Asiatic prehistoric times, 
and China has used it for fifty 
centuries. It was introduced into 
Europe in the fifteenth century, 
and into America in 1647. Im- 
poverished Southern planters 
seized on rice-growing after the 
Civil War as offering quick and 
easy money, and made rice widely 
popular as a food. In 1896 the 
problem of irrigating the barren 
prairie lands of southwest Louisi- 
ana was solved, and a new era of 
rice culture began, with its center 
at Crowley, La. One hundred and 
fifty-seven canals and pumping 
plants now irrigate 500 rice farms 
in this section; while in wide 
areas of Texas, Louisiana and 
Arkansas, totaling 650,000 acres, 
which twenty years ago were cat- 
tle ranches and wild country, rice 
is now cultivated in a modern way. 
The twenty-two rice mills of 1880 
have increased to seventy-four. 
But, while the methods of rice 
farming and milling have grown 
rapidly, increasing annual produc- 
tion from 71000,000 pounds in 
1870 to 985,000,0co pounds in 1908, 
nevertheless, rice consumption has 
remained almost stationary, if not 
declining, from a per capita stand- 
point. 
One of the most important eco- 
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nomic reasons for slow rice con- 
sumption is unquestionably the 
mental attitude of the general 
mass of people toward rice. As 
the country’s wealth and food re- 
sources have grown, as truck gar- 
dening, refrigerated cars, and sci- 
entific farming have placed a 
greater and more appetizing varie- 
ty of food before the public, the 
solid and substantial food virtues 
of rice have been neglected. 
This neglect has not been due to 
any inherent lack in rice as an ap- 
pealing food product, but quite 
largely to a lack of common 
knowledge of how to cook it ap- 





/ RICE 


foods it is the cereal easiest 
and 





the most 
value, therefore excellent 
if in cold climates. : 
. . Write for booklet, “Creole Mammy 
Rice Recipes,” enclosing a 2 cent 


DEPT. R 

















ONE OF THE FIRST RICE ADS, 


petizingly. This the Rice Asso- 
ciation of America now endeavors 
to remedy by its booklet of “Cre- 
ole Mammy’s” rice recipes. 

One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the rice situation is the 
competitive status of the several 
kinds of rice grown in this coun- 
try. The Texas rice farmers, for 
instance, grow “Japan” rice, which 
sells seventy-five cents below 
“Honduras” rice, which is better 
in color, but not better in nutri- 
ment. Japan rice is a much more 
fertile crop in Texas than any 
other kind, but its condition in 
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the market has been extremely 
discouraging. 

A crisis has been reached dyr- 
ing the last season among Texas 
farmers of “Japan” rice, and they, 
too, have turned to advertising as 
a life saver. The Texas-Louisiana 
Rice Farmers’ Association is now 
engaged in getting pledges from 
the rice farmers to get contribu- 
tions, not of money, but of rice, to 
be sold to create an advertising 
fund. A. E. Groves, secretary of 
the association, says that enough 
rice has been subscribed to insure 
the continuance of an advertising 
campaign, which has already been 
started in the newspapers. 


“Japan Rice Direct From 
Farmer to Consumer’ will solve 
the problem for increasing con- 
sumption,” says Mr. Groves. “If 
the farmers want to raise Japan 
rice we must get a market for it. 
Immediate relief is what is wanted, 


“We must educate American 
people to eat American ice, 
grown at home. How to properly 
cook rice in many different dishes, 
to get Japan and Honduras on the 
same footing in food value, and 
most important, to sell direct to 
the consumer at a price that will 
force both jobber and grocer to 
the price at which rice should be 
sold and give them a legitimate 
profit, We must make rice an 
everyday staple, and push home- 
grown rice whether it be Japan or 
Honduras, and keep out this for- 
eign adulterated stuff that is year- 
ly imported. We can do all this 
if the farmers will lend a helping 
hand. We have started on adver- 
tising and must keep it going for 
sixty or ninety days. Without a 
doubt, we can advance Japan rice 
to $3.50 per barrel. The finish of 
Jap rice is in sight, unless we save 
the price from dropping.” 


The relative importance of rice 
is illustrated in this way: It is 
the chief cereal food for one-half 
of the world’s people, while wheat 
is the chief food of the other half. 
The total quantity of rice and the 
total quantity of wheat consumed 
in the world are, curiously enough, 
just about the same. China raises 
60,000,000000 pounds; Japan 
15,000,000,000 pounds, 
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HOW MUCH ADVERTISING OF 
ONE KIND SHOULD A 
MAGAZINE CARRY? 


Tue CRAFTSMAN. 
New York, Dec, 14, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: ane 

In reply to letters of solicitation, I 
received the two following turn-downs: 

“Your publication appeals to me, but 
our appropriation is limited, and thus 
far we have used the magazines that 
carry large ads of other manufacturers 
of vacuum cleaners. You see, we are 
selfish enough to want to get the bene- 
fit of the publicity that somebody else 
has paid for.” 

Here is the other: 

“We have your letter, and appreciate 
the value of your publication for our 
goods, but don’t you think you are 
carrying about all the advertising of 
paints and varnishes for which you 
can make good? Your readers only 
buy so much of these products, and 
for us to advertise with you would 
mean that this business would have to 
be spread over just so much more 
ground.” 

Which is right? How much of a 
given kind of advertising is a maga- 
zine justified in carrying? Here is 
an advertising problem which I have 
never seen intelligently discussed. 

In support of the theory that there is 
a limit, I have facts from an inside 
man with one of the big agencies to 
the effect that careful records from 
past experience of its clients show that, 
other things being equal, a certain 
magazine carrying a large quantity of 
financial advertising has decreased its 
eficiency with* the increase in the 
amount of its advertising of bonds, 
etc. 

And frequently we hear an adver- 
tiser say, “We'll cover the readers of 
Jones’ magazine with three one-quarter- 
page ads, and then proceed to John- 
son’s Monthly.” 

I don’t think you can make a direct 
statement either way any more truly 
than you can always say that it is al- 
ways best to use increased space. If 
an article like automobiles or vacuum 
cleaners is being advertised, of which 
the average buyer buys but one, there 
is more danger of a _ certain fixed 
amount of business having to be dis- 
tributed among all the advertisers than 
if an article like a book or a picture, 
with no limit to the number that can 
be sold to any one person, is being 
advertised. 

_ If any of the fraternity can show 
just where the line should be drawn, 
I am sure there are many besides my- 
self who would be glad to hear from 
them through Printers’ InxK. 

Frank W. Nye, 
Advertising Manager. 
et ee 


_ The Fort Worth Star-Telegram pub- 
lished an interesting Christmas Edition, 
156 pages in size, carrying 638 columns 
of advertising. A sixteen-page Auto- 
mobile Section carried 1,545 inches of 
automobile advertising. This is said to 
be the largest paper ever gotten out in 
the Southwest. 
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A Gain Every Month 
of the Year 


A gain in advertising each 
month of the present year, from 
January to November inclusive, 
testifies to the steady progress 
of The Chicago Record-Herald 
in 1909. 


Ghe 
Chicago Record-Herald 
Gained 2,285 Columns 
of Display Advertising 


during the first eleven months 
of 1909 over the corresponding 
period in 1908. 

As The Chicago Record-Herald 
refuses “get-rich-quick” and 
other unreliable advertising, 
this means a gain of 2,285 col- 
umns of good clean advertising, 
the only kind that is printed in 
the home paper of the Middle 

est. 





Bhe 
Chicago Record-Herald 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
437 FIFTH AVENUE 

















The Greatest 
Newspaper 


In the Great and Prosperous 
Westchester County, N. Y. 


Daily Argus 


Goes into 5,000 Homes Every 
Day. Is the home newspaper, 
read by the woman of the house- 
hold, utilized by her as the guide 
to buy and shop, 





If your advertisement is in the 
Argus she will see it. 


Send for rates 


THE DAILY ARGUS 
MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 
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HOW A LONDON PAPER 
TOOK ADVANTAGE OF 
A “CRAZE.” 





A CLEVER SCHEME THAT BROUGHT 
CONSIDERABLE ADVERTISING REV- 
ENUE AND AT THE SAME TIME 
WAS A GOOD ADVERTISEMENT. 





By Thomas Russell. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 

An entertaining incident of the 
past year in London was the way 
in which the advent of a “craze” 
was turned into a source of ad- 
vertising revenue for a pushing 
newspaper. 

The craze was roller-skating, 
which hit England in great shape 
about a year ago. The Winslow 
skate people were strongly sus- 
pected of being at the back of the 
sudden popularity of this form of 
amusement and from which I am 
told—having no personal acquaint- 
anceship with the Winslow com- 
pany—it would seem that the 
thing was done pretty subtly. The 
object, of cou1se, was to sell 
skates. To sell skates, you have 
to advertise them. But it is no 
good advertising skates until there 
is a fashion for skating, and of 
late years improved real ice-mak- 
ing machinery has made runner 
skates more popular than the kind 
with castors. The Winslow peo- 
ple, therefore, did not advertise 
roller skates. They advertised 
roller skating, and took a lease of 
Olympia, the largest public build- 
ing in the British Empire for peo- 
ple to skate in—at a moderate ad- 
mission fee. Some fifteen or six- 
teen rinks in various parts of the 
country were taken, too, and they 
all paid a profit on the rent and 
administration. so that the enter- 
prise, as a form of promotion, 
could not be called expensive. 

Moreover, once the craze start- 
ed, other people jumped into the 
game and opened rinks. Did the 
Winslow people mind this? They 
did not. They figured it out that 
the more rinks there were the bet- 
ter, because, believing the Wins- 
low skate to be best, whatever sold 
skates was good for Winslow. 

But there were other people who 
took an interest in this matter, 


‘to meet the baby who has “Pears 


too—people who saw the way to 
use the roller skate as an adver- 
tising medium. And hereby hangs 
the tale which I shall now unfold, 

The Evening News has long 
been a noticeable little paper for 
its advertising schemes. It is, for 
example, much the most important 
want ad medium among evening 
papers. An evening newspaper is 
not the natural medium for wants, 
At all events we do not think so 
here. We think the morning the 
right time to want things. But 
Lord Northcliffe thinks otherwise, 
partly because he has an ingrained 
habit of thinking otherwise where 
any old-established prejudice ex- 
ists, partly because his Daily Mail 
carries such a mass of display ad- 
vertising, and gets such rates for 
it, that it cannot carry wants to 
any great extent. Moreover, for 
many kinds of “wants” a circum- 
scribed circulation-area is an ad- 
vantage, and the Daily Mail gets 
pretty much everywhere now. 

Thus it was that the Evening 
News proceeded to line up the 
craze for roller skating for its own 
financial benefit. What more 
eligible environment for a fancy- 
dress carnival than the chief roller 
skating rink in little London? 
What more desirable’ suggestor of 
fancy costumes than the illustrated 
advertiser ? 

Thus far, the thing was obvi- 
ous enough. For years, at other 
sorts of fancy-dress balls, cos- 
tumes modelled on advertisements 
have turned up. You would 
not attend any one of them with- 
out mingling with the Quaker of 
the Oats. the late Mr. Sunny Jim, 
the Chocolate Girl or the Michelin 
Tyre man; if his costume had 
been only a little less exiguous 
you would have been very liable 
Soap written across his spinal 
column, 

This kind of thing could not 
be so prevalent without attracting 
Wareham Smith and his Bussy to 
the spot. But the problem was, 
how to link it up with the adver- 
tising space which they had for 
sale. At this stage the thinking 
department went to work, and 
before long Bussy got busy. 

Impressed by the prevalence of 
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the healthy and manly, and, wo- 
manly, and otherwise commend- 
able cult of the skate that has 
wheels under, he determined to 
have a fancy-dress carnival of his 
own: of the Evening News’s own, 
I mean. This was easy. Further, 
Mr. Bussy induced the News to 
give up to the extent of £150 for 
prizes. Now get ready for the 
stroke of genius. It has (once 
disclosed) all the obviousness at- 
tributed by John Milton to the 
invention of artillery: 

The invention all admired and 
how he, 

To be the inventor missed, so 
it seemed, 

Once found, what yet unfound 
would have thought impossible. 
Why, of course! Prizes for 

costumes illustrating advertise- 

ments, said advertisements appear- 
ing on numerous pages of the 

Evening News kindly placed at 

the disposal of advertisers by Mr. 

Bussy—price pro rata to £144 a 

page, flat. 

Advertisers were moreover, 
thriftily allowed by Mr. Bussy to 
swell the prize fund by offering 
special prizes to the representa- 
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tives of their own decorative an- 
nouncements. Thus, the total 
fund closed at $1,425. In the 


‘goodness of his heart, Mr, Bussy 


did not deny the advantages of 
this tournament to his brethren 
of the Harmsworth organization. 
Such of them as had publications 
to advertise were permitted to 
pay for space, and even drop a 
modest $50 into the prize box. 

As a last brilliant inspiration, 
when we all thought the thing 
was over, along came the paper 
on two successive evenings with 
a page of half-tones of the win- 
ners, each flanking a panel of 
words about the advertisement 
represented: price still pro rata to 
£144 a page, flat. There is not 
much that gets past these young 
men! 

You will be spared description 
of the glittering scene and of the 
winning costumes. Readers of 
Printers’ Ink, like the scholars 
extorted in verse by Mr. Newbolt, 
will “love the game beyond the 
prize”: it is only necessary to 
say that the scene was crowded 
and was brilliant. 








What kind of a paper 
is the LYNN ITEM? 


A two-cent evening paper—one of the very best papers edito- 
rially and news-wise in New England. Has a battery of Eleven 


Linotypes and a Quad Press. 
Photographers. 


than the Boston papers print Boston news! 


Special staff of Reporters and 


Prints more Lynn Local news every night 


Circulation 16,617 


(actual average first six months 1909). 


What kind of a City is Lynn, Mass. ? 


Largest Shoe Manufacturing city in the World. General Elec- 


tric Company also employs 8,000 people. 


Almost all High 


Grade labor, well paid. PorpuLation: City population, 80,000; 
Suburbs, about 20,000. Total, 100,000. 
The ITEM is read by practically every newspaper-reading 


family in LYNN. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, 


Representative 
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The Way to Reach 
35,000 Consumers 








—of the class that buys high- 
grade goods because it has a 
taste for good things and the 
money with which to gratify it. 
The “35,000” consist of profes- 
sional people, business people 
and modern, farmers and they 
are regular subscribers to 


Gleaningsin 
Bee Culture 


Your advertisement in this peri- 
odical will, at an economical 
cost, bring you into close touch 
with this great army of high-class 
consumers. And it will produce 
results out of all proportion to 
the cost. Write to-day for full 
information. 








The A. I. ROOT CO. 


MEDINA =.-:- -:- -: -~ OHIO 











The First Paper 
in Alabama 


in the morning field to give 
subscribers 7 papers a week for 
ten cents. 


Mobile Register 


reduced its subscription price on 
December bt to ten cents a week 
and its 


Circulation is 
Booming 


at a rate that makes it the most 
promising 


Advertising Medium 
in the South 


Foreign Advertising Managers— 
Hand, Knox & Co., 911-927 
Brunswick Building, New York, 
1208 Boyce Building, Chicago, 
1509 Candler Building, Atlanta, 
Ga., and Journal Building, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 




















RESULTS OF ADVERTISING 
A SALESMEN’S TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL. 


THE METHODS EMPLOYED TO TEACH 
SELLING BY MAIL—INTERESTING 
DEVELOPMENTS REGARDING THE 
COST PER INQUIRY—MONTHLIES, 
WEEKLIES AND DAILIES USED. 








“Salesmen are born, not made— 
that is rot,’ said W. W. Dough- 
erty, president of the National 
Salesmen’s Association of Kansas 
City. “Ask any one of a group 
of ten men you meet if salesman- 
ship can be successfully taught, 
and it’s a safe wager that nine 
of them will answer in the nega- 
tive or reply in the words quoted 
above. Of course they are born 
—all men are, for that matter. 
They are likewise made. 

“The National Salesmen’s 
Training Association was organ- 
ized in Kansas City in July, 1907, 
by myself, J. E. Greensdale and 
A. D. Washburn, all practical 
salesmen. The capital invested in 
the beginning was about $5,000. 
We spent about $30,000 in adver- 
tising the first year and took in 
about $90,000. Our follow-up 
system covered a period of ten 
weeks, but we worked over all the 
names after they were a year old 
and secured very fair results. We 
have never thrown these names 
aside, for we intend to use them 
in the future, 

“Now during the first year of 
our business our inquiries cost us 
an average of about one dollar 
and a quarter each. We used the 
best class of mediums and replies 
were received through advertising 
in such papers as the Modern 
Woodman, and the farm papers. 
The best results, however, in the 
way of students came from the 
high class magazines and the clas- 
sified columns of the Sunday 
newspapers. 

“During the past year we have 
found that the cost of inquiries 
in the same class of mediums has 
increased about one hundred per 
cent. This year we spent over 
fifty thousand doliars and would 
have lost all kinds of money had 
it not been for our co-operative 
plan of working through our 
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former graduates, who assisted us 
in securing new students and in 
this way enabled us to keep up 
our advertising. 

“We are now forming clubs, 
composed of our graduates all 
over the world, with a view to 
having them advertise our schools 
jn person, paying them a commis- 
sion for every new student they 
send us. 

“Now, while we have never 
made a guarantee of a position, 
we have actually had ten calls for 
a salesman where we have turned 
out one graduate in the past two 
years. 

“At the present time, ‘we prac- 
tically cover the United States, 
and are just opening offices in At- 
lanta. We will shortly open an- 
other in Toronto, Canada, and are 
selling our courses wholesale to 
a great many of the leading firms 
through the country. 

“My experience has proved that 
while advertising is the means by 
which any correspondence school 
must begin its career, at the same 
time it becomes an expensive 
proposition after a while as the 
ads do not pull as well after they 
have run a few months as they do 
in the beginning. But I also be- 
lieve that continued publicity 
keeps the name of a concern in 
one permanent p‘ace in the com- 
mercial world before the public, 
and it is money well spent if it 
is spent judiciously. 

“Ours is probably the most 
peculiar proposition of any cor- 
respondence school in the world 
that only teaches one course, in- 
asmuch as our course is suited for 
any and every sort of man. In 
fact the pages of American his- 
tory show that most of our 
famous and wealthiest men were 
boys who came from farms and 
small towns, and who had practi- 
cally no education; also the de- 
mand for salesmen is absolute'y 
unlimited, and at no time since we 
began our business have we ever 
been able to fill the orders we 
have for salesmen.” 

The Nat‘onal Salesmen’s Train- 
ing Association uses magazines, 
farm papers, mail-order publica- 
tons, the big weeklies and daily 
newspapers. 
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1909 


the most prosperous year in the 
history of the 


Worcester 


MASS. 


Gazette 


With the constant improvement 
in our paper, and the steady in- 
crease in our circulation, we are 
confident that we shall show 
continued gains in 


1910 


Largest Evening Circulation! 


Examined by A. A. A. 
Member Printers’ Ink Roll of Honor 


For Worcester—T»« Gazette 








The American 
Cultivator 


The oldest and best agricul- 
tural journal in New England, 
with an unrivalled record of 
77 years of continuous pub- 
lication, catering to three gen- 
erations of progressive farmers 


This paper has done 
more to stimulate an 
interest in Automobiles 
for Rural Work than 
any other publication 
of its class in this 
territory 




















The AMERICAN CULTIVATOR 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Boston Massachusetts 
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USING ADVERTISING 
WHOLLY TO GET CATA- 
LOGUE DISTRIBUTORS. 


STODDARD-DAYTON STARTS PLAN FOR 
PUSHING ITS HANDSOME NEW 
CATALOGUE—- MAGAZINE COPY 
GIVEN UP TO IT—PARTS AND AS- 
SEMBLING AND FACTORY OUTPUT 
—ALL AUTO RACING GIVEN UP. 








A number of shrewd advertis- 
ers have frequently realized that, 
having gotten out a good, sales- 
manlike booklet or catalogue, no 
other advertising plan was more 
urgent than getting this booklet 
into the hands of as many inter- 
ested people as possible. Conse- 
quently all advertising has been 
devoted to featuring this booklet. 

This policy is not without its 
dangers, when the copy or the 
proposition cannot work up the 
interest necessary to induce peo- 
ple to write; but the error is far 
more often on the side of telling 
dn incomplete story in the copy, 
without making the offer of a 
booklet or catalogue strong 
enough. 

Automobile interest is now so 
widespread that it may be said 
that every man with only half 
enough money to buy one has the 
fever. It is, in fact, a matter of 
common knowledge that many 
more people are buying cars than 
can afford them. A Western auto- 
mobile man tells how a banker 
was recently approached by a man 
whose mortgage he already held, 
asking for a second mortgage in 
order that he could buy an auto- 
mobile! 

As a result, the vital thing in 
most automobile advertising is to 
get a good complete story before 
the right people. This is done by 
some advertisers by taking double 
pages in the magazines. The Stod- 
dard Dayton Motor Car Com- 
pany, however, is giving up al- 
most its entire magazine advertis- 
ing to exploiting an unusually 
good catalogue just issued. This 
catalogue is beautifully tinted, with 
an embossed cover, and interest- 
ing argument, together with ex- 
ceptional illustrations. The book 
is the work of Gridley Adams, ad- 
vertising manager. 


NO MORE RACING BY STODDARD. 
DAYTON. 

An important decision has re. 
cently been made by the Stoddard. 
Dayton concern. It will hereafter 
take part in no more racing— 
either in track or road races or 
hill climbs. 





“As it exists to-day,” says Mr. 
Adams, “racing tells the public 
nothing, the cars used in racing 
being, almost without exception 
especially geared, and in many in- 
stances especially constructed, to 
attain the high speeds necessary 


to win contests. The perform- 
ance of a special car has no bear- 
ing whatsoever upon the depend- 
ability and capability of any REG- 
ULAR model that a factory turns 
out.” 

The great scarcity of parts, 
which is the factor which has 
greatly limited the 1909 output, 
has placed a unique advantage in 
the hands of Stoddard-Dayton, 
which makes 93 per cent of all its 
parts. 

“The real condition of the auto- 
mobile industry to-day is far fram 
what is generally understood by 
the outside public,” says Mr, Ad- 
ams. “They read that one manu- 
facturer is going to build 10,000 
cars, another 25,000, and still an- 
other 40,000 cars, for the season 
of 19I0. 
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“No one factory is equipped to 
turn out more than 4,000 to 5,000 
cars a year. If more cars go out 
bearing the name of any one man- 
ufacturer, they are the product of 
perhaps a dozen factories, though 
‘assembled,’ maybe, in one. Their 
yarious parts are not made by 








SPECIMEN CATALOGUE PAGES. 


themselves but necessarily bought 
from part-makers and accessory- 
makers all over the country. 
Therefore, under the present con- 
dition of a great over-demand, 
how much regard can be given as 
to how one part-maker’s part will 
bear relation to the quality of an- 
other part-maker’s part? That 
isn’t harmonious construction, but 
positive disorder.” 


J. Munroe Heilbrun, for the past 
four years manager of the Western office 
of Munn & Company, publishers of the 
Scientific American ana American 
Homes & Gardens, has been appointed 
advertising manager for these publica- 
t'ons, with héadquarters at New York. 
He will assume his new duties on the 
first of the year. 





The Onward Advertising Agency, 
Syracuse, N. Y., is no longer doing 
business. The former manager of the 
agency asks advertisers to “take not- 
ice,” thus saving themselves needless 
postage. 





The Century Advertising Co. has 
been incorporated in New York City at 
$25,000 by W. M. Golden, Jr., of Eas 
Orange, N. J., and F. P. Price and T. 
E. Webber. 





The success of the Eckman’s Altera- 
tive campaign has been such that this 
medicine, which is one of the highest 
priced proprietaries in the market, sell- 
ing for $2 a bottle, is now being ex- 
ploited in New York, Philadel hia, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Pittsburg, San Francjsco, 
Seattle, Texas and many other cities. 
Larger newspaper space will be used 
in the early part of the coming year on 
a second campaign by which time it is 
expected that fully 250 newspapers will 
he getting the business. The Richard 
A. Foley Advertising Agency is hand- 
ling this campaign. 
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Remus’s 
Home 
Magazine 


(FOUNDED BY 
JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS) 


Covers 


the South 








It offers manufacturers 
of high grade goods the 
opportunity they have 
long wished for—to get 
before the more sub- 
stantial element in the 
cities and towns of the 
South without paying 
for enormous waste cir- 
culation. 


225,000 


GUARANTEED 
RATE: -'$1.00 PER LINE 


(Ten per cent discount 
on quarter pages (189 
lines) or more in,’one 
issue.) 








Sunny South Pub. Co. 
Publication Office: 
Atlanta, - Ga. 


Eastern Office: 1 Madison Ave., 
New York City 

Western Office: 
Building, Chicago 


‘337 Marquette 


New England Office: 6 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE AND 
AEROPLANE ADVERTIS- 
ING SITUATION. 





HOW AUTO ADVERTISING IS WORK- 
ING ON PUBLIC MIND—METHODS 
USED TO ADVERTISE STEARNS CAR 
—THE FIRST AEROPLANE ADVER- 
TISING SWAMPED WITH RETURNS. 


By C. Wm. Wurster. 


Manager of Advertising, Wyckoff, 
Church & Partridge (Stearns Cars, and 
Herring-Curtiss Aeroplanes), and Man- 
ager New .ork branch Wyckoff Adver- 
tising Agency, , Buffalo. 





Perhaps in no other line of bus- 
iness have the results from ad- 
vertising manifested themselves 
so quickly and surely as in the 
selling of automobiles, 

Here is an industry of but about 
a dozen years’ standing forcing its 
way to the front rank of Ameri- 
can commercial achievements. 
Few of us realize the magnitude 
it has attained and that the ze- 
nith point is still remote. 

The plans of some of the larger 
concerns for 1910 are such as to 
stagger the calm observer. With 
more than one hundred different 
makes of automobiles, some of 
them building from 5,000 to 30,- 
000 machines in one year, it is 
not to be wondered at that failure 
in any new field of action is prac- 
tically impossible in the face of 
twentieth century progress. 

Ask the pioneers in any of the 
big automobile factories what has 
been the chief factor in establish- 
ing this stupendous industry, and 
they will unanimously tell you 
that it is the liberal use of adver- 
tising in its various forms. 

Aside from the usual channels 
of advertising in dailies, weeklies, 
monthlies, street cars and bill- 
boards, the automobile has a dis- 
tinct advertising field from a 
standpoint of sport. This side of 
automobiling appeals to a great 
class of automobile lovers. A 
buys the type of car used by B 
because the latter has proudly 
boasted of the achievements of 
his make of car at a recent en- 
durance contest, race or hill- 
climb. In addition to its unques- 
tioned practicability as a means 
of conveyance, the hundreds of 
contests of every kind keep the 


subject fresh in the minds of the 
motor enthusiasts, and give the 
manufacturers fresh excuses to 
laud the virtues of their cars, and 
advertise the reasons why the 
winning was accomplished. 

The leading dailies of this 
country were quick to discern the 
value and interest of this sporting 
side of automobiling, and from 
the very beginning opened their 
columns liberally to the manu- 
facturers, keeping the public con- 
tinuously informed of the prog- 
ress made by the various types of 
motor cars. 

The wide publicity which the pub- 
lisher thus gives, gratis, to the au- 
tomobile fraternity has been one 
of the most potent factors in the 
building up of the industry, and 
its selling value has enabled the 
manufacturer, or his local agent, 
to advertise more liberally than 
would have been possible without 
this added stimulus. 

The experience of the firm with 
which I am connected, Wyckoff, 
Church & Partridge, is one of 
the best examples of what the re- 
sults of liberal advertising bring 
to the automobile selling agent. 
We have been among the pio- 
neers in New York City, handling 
at first only the high-grade for- 
eign cars, and later taking on 
several of American manufacture, 

Although our advertising has 
been largely done in New York 
dailies, a portion of it has been 
expended in other Eastern cities. 
We also use at times, as an addi- 
tional aid, painted billboards and 
car cards in the subway trains. 

The New York dailies, if prop- 
erly selected and used with the 
right kind of copy, can be made 
to produce results which are as- 
tonishing. These results are, of 
course, contingent on a_ proper 
selling organization and a car of 
unquestioned merit and perform- 
ance. 

We are just opening the fourth 
season of selling the Stearns car 
in the Eastern territory. The year 
prior to our contract with the 
F. B. Stearns Company but a few 
had been sold in New York City. 

The first year’s campaign in 
New York cost us about $50,000, 
but we sold ten times as many 
cars as our predecessor. Our past 
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experience in introducing other 
cars taught us that the first year’s 
heavy campaign wou!d simply be 
4 foundation for later years. 

From a comparatively meager 
start in sales we had developed a 
business in Stearns cars, which 
for the 1910 model will approxi- 
mate $2,000,000, although we are 
spending about half as much 
yearly as we did during the first 
introductory campaign. 

Right through the panic we 
continued to advertise and sell 
cars, despite the assertion that the 
wealthy men were hit hardest, 
and could no longer buy expen- 
sive automobiles. During the 
panic year our sales increased 
more than ninety per cent, 


POSSIBILITIES OF THE AEROPLANE. 


Last spring we anticipated the 
possibilities of a new industry, 
which must of its very nature be 
linked with that of automobile 
selling, and must appeal to the 
same class of people. We had for 
some time studied the rapid 
progress of aeronautic science on 
the continent, and we became es- 
pecially interested in aeroplanes. 

Just as quickly as an American 


_ machine was so far advanced as 


to be practical in the hands of. the 
amateur, and could be marketed 
regularly and successfully at the 
price of a high-grade motor car 
we made arrangements for the 
distributing agency. 

This resulted in our closing a 
contract with the builders of the 
Herring-Curtiss Aeroplane, the 
simplest, most compact, speediest 
and lightest biplane in the world. 
Thus far seven of them have been 
sold, and each amateur has suc- 
ceeded in flying successfully and 
easily. 

Within a few hours from the 
time the contract was made with 
the manufacturers, the writer had 
the honor of selling the first prac- 
tical aeroplane to an American 
amateur, A. P. Warner, vice- 
president of the Warner Instru- 
ment Company, Beloit, Wis. 

We at once printed the first 
aeroplane ads in America the 
space of six hundred lines being 
used in the New York Herald, 
Sun and Times. In three weeks 
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we received calls and replies by 
mail from every part of the 
United States, Mexico, Cuba, 
South America, South Africa, 
Europe, etc. 

Glenn H. Curtiss promptly 
placed the American Aeroplane 
ahead of al! the foreigners at the 
Rheims meet, winning the Gor- 
don Bennett International Tro- 
phy, which brings to America the 
big International meet in 1910. 

A few more smaller ads were 
run in the New York dailies with 
smaller proportionate results than 
the larger announcements. 








TYPICAL STEARNS AD. 


Later we ran the first an- 
nouncement ever carried by a 
general weekly in the Literary Di- 
gest, 142 lines, which was quickly 
followed by the first aeroplane full 
page advertisement in a general 
medium, Life. This advertising 
has fairly swamped us with in- 
quiries and requests for agency 
territory, and we have been com- 
pelled to withhold further ccpy 
for the present until we can thor- 
oughly work over the correspond- 
ence we already have. 

I predict an enormous and 
quick advance in this new and 
fascinating field. The foreigners 
have already far outstripped us in 
sales and diversity of forms. 
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FACTS ABOUT MEN’S 
CLOTHING AND THE 
FARMERS. 





“SUCCESSFUL FARMING” COLLATES 
SOME INTERESTING FIGURES FROM 
RETAIL DEALERS IN MIDDLE WEST 
SHOWING ADVERTISED GOODS SOLD 
—DEALERS DESIRE FARM-PAPER AD- 
VERTISING—-LARGE PER CENT OF 
TRADE WITH FARMERS. 





T. W. Le Quatte, of Successful 
Farming, has been investigating 
the men’s clothing situation among 
the farmers. A complete series of 
questions was sent to retail deal- 
ers throughout the Middle West, 
and a highly interesting tabulation 
has resulted. The answers dis- 
close that practically all of the 
dealers in the smaller towns sell 
well-known advertised brands of 
ready-made clothing, and _ that 
anywhere from fifty to eighty per 
cent of their business is done with 
farmers. This investigation cov- 
ers thirteen states, from Ohio to 
the Dakotas, and down to Kansas, 
For instance, the Katz Depart- 
ment Store, Stillwater, Okla., does 
an annual business of $100,000, 
sells “L System” clothes, averag- 
ing $15 in price, and ninety per 
cent of its business is with farm- 
ers. 

These statistics give the names 
of the clothing houses, the makes 
of suits, overcoats and collars 
sold by them, together with the 
average price, the volume of busi- 
ness transacted, and the percentage 
done with farmers. The average 
percentage of trade with farmers 
given by these dealers is sixty 
per cent. 

These dealers, numbering some 
hundreds, were also asked their 
opinion as to the value of adver- 
tising the brands they sell in farm 
papers, and almost without excep- 
tion they replied that they would 
welcome it. 

These statistics disclose how 
widespread is the distribution of 
advertised makes of collars, shirts, 
suspenders, hats, shoes, overcoats 
and suits. Practically every deal- 
er was selling some nationally ad- 
vertised line of goods. 


MAGAZINE MEN HAVE A JOLLY 
ANNUAL DINNER. 





The first. annual dinner of the Repre. 
sentatives’ Club in the rooms of the 
Aldine Association, onday evening, 
December 19th, brought out clearly the 
spirit of progressive co-operation which 
prevails among the men who solicit ad. 
vertising for the magazines, 

The club is somewhat more than a 
year old, but this was the first celebra- 
tion. 

The dinner was Christmasy even to 
the decorations. Miniature evergreen 
trees, seemingly, were growing in the 
center of each table. bout one hun- 
dred and fifty members and guests gat 
down to dinner. The menu was made 
up of a series of dishes whose names 
were good-natured jibes at some of the 
magazines, Then there were four or 
five specially written songs, set to pop- 
ular tunes. These were all sung with 
a good deal of zest; but one, whose re. 
frain was “Daddy Freeman, I aye, I 
aye,” with a subjoined sentiment, “His 
dope in the Maiti, May it never grow 
stale,” sprang into instant popularity. 
W. T. Woodward, of the Housekeeper, 
was responsible for the menu nomen- 
clature, and Theodore Waters, of the 
Christian Herald, owned up to being 
the man who provided the lines for 
the songs. 

Don M. Parker, of McClure’s Maga- 
zine, president of the club, was a clever 
toastmaster. Frank Presbrey was first 
called on to speak, on the subject “Golf 
vs. Advertising.” 

Mr. Presbrey, as developed from his 
remarks, had_two hobbies, golfing and 
advertising. He said that he had found 
similar qualities that make for success 
in either. In golfing terms he described 
the hazards and the difficulties of ad- 
vertising. 

George Hazen, of the Century Maga- 
zine, rose to the toast of “How It Feels 
To Be Dean,” and responded most hap- 


pily. 

oo C. Harn, of the National Lead 
Company, then put some of the mem- 
bers on the griddle by reminiscing of 
“Some Magazine Men I Have Known.” 
His stories made a hit, and he told of 
some funny “breaks” made by so- 
licitors. 

Leroy Fairman was then introduced 
as the man who conducted the Griddle- 
man, Mr. Fairman satirized the con- 
tents of modern magazines, 

Mr, Freeman, of the New York 
Evening Mail, told how impressed he 
was with the comrade spirit and the 
pull-together disposition of the _repre- 
sentatives of the magazines. He opre- 
dicted that the newspapers would follow 
suit some day, to their advantage, 

Late in the evening Cartoonist Gold- 
berg, of the Mail, appeared and enter- 
tained the diners with rapid-fire sketches 
bearing on the “foolish question” series, 

Officers for the following year were 
elected as follows: President, Frank 

Sniffen, of the Christian Herald; 
secretary and treasurer, W. C, Izor; 
vice-presidents, D. L, Hedges, of Subur- 
ban Life; W. T. Woodward, of the 
tHhousekeeper; H. J. Garrison of the 
Style Book; B. G. Cholmondley-Jones, 
of the Review of Reviews; Don Parker. 
of McClure’s, and David DB, Lee. 
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“The Key to the Treasure Boxes of France” 


The Financial Dews 


PUBLISHED DAILY IN LONDON AND PARIS. 


THE WORLD'S GREAT FINANCIAL DAILY 


The Financial News 
IS the recognized authority in LONDON and 
at all CONTINENTAL centres on NEW 
YORK, CANADIAN and MEXICAN finan- 


cial affairs. 


OPERATES for its own exclusive use a Cable 
News Service by which the NEW YORK 
STOCK MARKET is reported daily in London 
and (in French) in Paris, quite as fully as in 
any New York daily newspaper. 


PRINTS more American financial advertis- 
ing than any foreign newspaper in the world, 
whether British or Continental. 


IS read by Bankers, Capitalists, Stockbrokers, 
and ALL moneyed classes, by ALL who have 
investments to offer, by ALL who have money 
invested, by ALL who have money to invest. 


HAS, from its establishment in 1884, contin- 
uously had,and still has, the largest circulation 
of any financial newspaper in the world. 


The ‘Financial News” of London has been the leading representative of 
American securities in London for two decades and its expansion to the Continent 
is a matter of direct importance to the American market. Its Wall Street 
service for the past 18 years has been under the charge of Charles R. Brown, well- 
known in financial journalism in this city—-The Wall Street Summary, Novem- 
her 9, 1907. 

HEAD OFFICES: 
LONDON, 111 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E. C 
PARIS, 28 BOULEVARD DES ITALIENS. 


BrancnH Orrices: New York, Bertin, Paris, Rome, Matta, Carpe Town AND 
Psertu, W. A. 


For A i and Canadian Advertising, Address 


NEW YORK BRANCH OFFICE 
20 Broad Street, New York 


Telephone 1660 Rector. 
Adjoining New York Stock Exchange 


PUBLISHED DAILY IN LONDON AND (IN FRENCH) IN PARIS 
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What a Big A number . of 
newspapers have 

Advertiser received letters 
Has Diss secently from 
covered Cluett, Peabody 
About Plac- & Company, the 
ing Direct large collar and 


shirt advertisers, 
making. inquiries whether direct 
commissions would be granted. 

This advertiser was quite evi- 
dently desirous of “sounding” the 
newspapers upon the subject of 
commissions, in order to investi- 
gate, at first hand, the possibility 
of placing direct entirely aside 
from its expressed satisfaction 
with its agency service. The Per- 
rine attempt to secure commissions 
has put the entire subject in the 
mouths of advertisers and in print 
to such an extent that some other 
large advertisers have probably 
wondered whether they might suc- 
ceed, without entertaining the 
thought with particular serious- 
ness or hopefulness. 

The newspapers have, it is un- 
derstood, almost as a unit discour- 
aged the newest applicant for com- 


missions direct in no uncertain 
way; and the advertiser’s curiosity 
has probably been amply satisfied, 
The incident—for it is no more 
than an _ incident—sets a_ stil] 
stronger seal upon the now ¢ge- 
curely fixed policy of the best 
newspapers, magazines, and peri- 
odicals of nearly every class to 
firmly refuse direct commissions, 
It seems strange that there 
should still be any lack of infor- 
mation in any quarter concerning 
the stability of this policy, or the 
business reasons why these publi- 
cations cannot possibly deviate 
from it without chaos and loss. 





No other group 


Autos and of advertisers has 
General ever been able to 
influence the pub- 

Publicity lic so masterfully 


as the automo- 
bile advertisers. They have col- 
lectively worked up a fever of de- 
sire which is being carried to 
lengths unprecedented. Homes 
are being mortgaged to buy autos, 
and not even the panic stopped the 
public in its mad desire. 

It is interesting to examine the 
kind of advertising which has 
been able to produce such results, 
The first curious thing that is to 
be observed is that. while the aver- 
age automobile advertiser offered 
only about 1,500 machines for sale 
at a price running into thousands, 
nevertheless, he advertised to an 
average circulation of four or five 
million people. 

In other words, automobile ad- 
vertisers have been perfectly hap- 
py to advertise to a million, in or- 
der to reach a few hundred read- 
ers. John Kennedy has said he 
found it profitable to advertise 
acetylene gas plants generally, 
even though only fifteen per cent 
of readers were prospects. But 
automobile men have found it 
profitable to advertise to as low 
as five per cent. : 

Yet this very fact has been a 
strong factor in enlarging the 
scope of possible buyers. By ad- 
vertising where everybody reads, 
the class of automobile buyers has 
been expanded from the $10,000 a 
year class to the $1,800 a year 
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class. There are strong hints to 
manufacturers of other goods in 
this fact. 

Some of the “general publicity” 
in. auto advertising, which has re- 
cently been condemned by writers 
in Printers’ INK, is explained by 
the unusual situation in auto sell- 
ing. Every maker is oversold. 
practically. The parts manufac- 
turers cannot make all they are 
asked to make, and 75,000 cars 
that 1909 was expected to see built 
did not get finished. 

The Pierce Company is now 
selling 1911 models—an astonish- 
ing hint of the conditions prevail- 
ing, and one strong reason why 
Pierce cars are advertised in a 
“general publicity” way. 








World - Wide The movement 
toward display 

Retreat = advertising and 

of the away from press- 
Press Agent agent matter is 
world-wide, espe- 
cially in automobile circles. In 
Europe racing events are already 
unproductive of former free ad- 
vertising, and are fizzling out. 
Several annual racing organiza- 
tions of former fame have been 
abandoned, including the Gordon 
Bennett Cup event. Display ad- 
vertising is now practically the 
rule, even in Europe. 

In this country automobile con- 
cerns which used to maintain a 
considerable bureau for press- 
matter, sending out fat daily 
sheafs of matter, now scarcely 
send out more than a few items a 
month. Newspapers which used 
to chronicle a New York sales 
agent’s visit to his Buffalo factory 
now refuse to print any general 
automobile press matter at all. 

The emphasis is now being 
placed in another direction and a 
more legitimate one. Newspapers 


‘are still helping to maintain auto- 


mobile interest by automobile sec- 
tions in special numbers, but giv- 
ing more generally interesting mat- 
ter. The magazines are also do- 
ing a legitimate share in holding 
automobile interest. The current 
Outing Magazine prints all its au- 
tomobile matter on yellow insert. 
Automobile advertising has been 
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placed upon a more business-like 
basis. 








Things The South, be- 
cause of its in- 
Happening easing work 


in the upon its agricul- 

South tural and mineral 
resources, is making quite aston- 
ishing headway. Since 1900 the 
value of Southern manufactured 
products has actually doubled it- 
self. The cotton industry has 
more than doubled itself, and 
so has iron and steel production. 
This is a record which even the 
lively West cannot equal. 

Cotton is the second greatest 
wealth-producer in the country. 
Over $800,000,000 worth was pro- 
duced. in the last year, and not 
since 1873 has cotton commanded 
such high prices. 

The South is a very storehouse 
of raw materials. Its lumber prod- 
ucts have jumped from $188,000,- 
000 in value in 1900 to $380,000,- 
000 in 1909. Coal, iron, sugar. 
rice, oil, and a greater variety of 
other products than any other sec- 
tion of the country can boast, are 
abundant and valuable. 

The many Southern seaports 
have grown far faster than North- 
ern seaports, and will grow still 
faster when the Panama Canal 
is completed. 

It is said on good authority that 
in proportion to population more 
automobiles are owned in South- 
ern cities and towns than in the 
North. One of Atlanta’s fifteen 
auto firms purchased $1,000,000 
worth of automobiles in one 
month of this year. 

Advertising activity is now de- 
cidedly on the increase in the 
South. St. Elmo Massengale, one 
of the South’s largest advertising 
agents, has been doing generous 
service in this cause, never refus- 
ing an opportunity to tell the in- 
teresting facts about the South. 
Community advertising has been 
done by Knoxville, Chattanooga, 
Lynchburg. Charleston, Atlanta, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Montgom- 
ery and New Orleans. It is pre- 
dicted that a number of general 
advertising accounts will be devel- 
oped from the South in the next 
few years. 
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Getting into One of the most 
the English ‘teresting inter- 
Market national happen- 


: ings of the time 
is the concentrated effort of large 
American advertisers to get a 
very large volume of English 
trade. ‘This effort is being made 
as a sort of flying wedge to break 
the attitude of the general body of 
English retailers (distinct from 
the growing body of progressive 
retailers), who have been refus- 
ing to handle all trade-marked 
goods and all fixed-price goods. 
It is believed that a determined co- 
operative movement by American 
advertisers to create English de- 
mand for American trade-marked 
goods, will once for all get through 
this wall of retail prejudice. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co. and the 
American Radiator Company are 
two of the most interesting Amer- 
ican advertisers now advertising 
in England. There had not been 
up to the American advertisers’ 
entry any advertised collars in 
England—only those with the re- 
tailer’s name on them. 

The radiator company is en- 
deavoring, in reality, to revolu- 
tionize the century-old habits of 
the Englishman, who hasn’t want- 
ed his house steamheated, and has 
been prejudiced against the ‘“‘new- 
fangled” scheme. Nevertheless, 
rapid advancement is being made 
by the educational advertising and 
trade work. 

American manufacturers have 
been rather apathetic to the Brit- 
ish market, for many years, but 
are now becoming alive to its pos- 
sibilities. England’s free trade in- 
vitation to seli there without pen- 
alty of customs duty. and the in- 
creasing interest in American 
goods, have given trade an- oppor- 
tunity of an unusual kind. Self- 
ridge’s store is doing a peculiar 
service in educating the consumer 
to understand American goods, 
while the antipathy to Germany 
has redounded largely to Ameri- 
can profit. 

There is little doubt but that 
Britain will soon buy as enor- 
mously of America as Canada does 
now, if advertising is done there 
with intelligence and vigor. 





The At the hour of 
Aeroplane going to press 
ere are twenty 

the Bogey publications de- 
of the Auto voted to aerial 
navigation. Is there any wonder, 


therefore, that the automobile men 
are taking thought of the morrow 
and wondering what will be the 
effect of popularization and per- 
fection of aeroplanes? The mat- 
ter is distinctly a bogey to the 
automobile trade, and quite log- 
ically so. 

Not that the automobi!e will not 
steadily maintain a hold upon the 
public, but that the present quite 
marvelous popular fascination for 
it may be divided and diverted. 
Those manufacturers of autos who 
have heretofore spent a great deal 
of energy and rested a large part 
of their prestige upon races of va- 
rious kinds are especially fear- 
some; for as one automobile man 
suggests in this issue, who can 
doubt which the public would pre- 
fer, an automobile race or an aero- 
plane race? 

If auto manufacturers are wise 
they will lay special stress upon 
advertising, both in newspapers 
and magazines, for the next few 
years until the natural fascina- 
tion of an aeroplane will have 
ceased to make inroads upon pub- 
lic interest in automobiles. The 
aeroplane does not now seem to 
offer anything like the popular ap- 
peal possessed by the auto— but 
who dare make predictions? It 
was not ten years ago that an au- 
tomobile race from Fifty-ninth to 
125th street, New York, was con- 
sidered a marvelous exhibition. 


——_+o+——__—_ 


It is estimated that 75 per cent of 
the products advertised in the street 
cars of Canada are of American manu- 
facture. 





John Wanamaker, New York, has 
adopted a unique method of strengthen 
ing and standardizing the value of his 
newspaper advertis’'ng. Customers have 
frequently asked what newspapers pr'nt 
the'r complete advertis’ng, and in order 
to let people know where the complete 
Wanamaker news might be found. a 
slip is now put into each Wanamaker 
package announcing that from now on 
the Mail, Telegram and Post will carry 
full pages of Wanamaker news. Th's 
is a most interesting evidence of the im- 
portant news value of advertising. 
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The Advance Spring Fashion 
Number of 


WOMANS :HOME 
COMPANION 


will be the best, issue we have 
ever published. We have told 
thirty thousand merchants about 
it, and we will tell the public 
about it—the whole public, 
from coast to coast. Your ad- 
vertising will be in it if it reaches 
us by Saturday, January 8th. 


Manager of Advertising 


Joseph A. Ford, Western Manager 
Tribune Building, Chicago 
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SPENCERIAN PENS—ONE 
OF THE FAMOUS OLD 
“QUARTER PAGES.” 


AN OLD ADVERTISER, WHOSE BUSI- 
NESS IS PROGRESSING IN SPITE OF 
TYPEWRITER AND FOUNTAIN PEN 
POPULARITY — ADVERTISING CON- 
STANTLY SHIFTED FROM ONE CLASS 
OF MEDIUMS TO ANOFLHER, TO 
REACH EVERY CLASS. 








Whenever some anxious maga- 
zine publisher finds his back page 
unsold to one of the modern bold 
musketeers of publicity, who scorn 
anything less than a page, he falls 
back upon a select few “old 
guards,” who never fail him. 

Baker’s, Huyler’s, Boston Gar- 
ter, Vose Pianos, Mennen’s, and 
Spencerian pens—all these quietly 
fill in the quarter page gaps, year 
in and year out, and continue to 
enjoy a fame that may not be 
growing as fast as some of the 
lively modern knights of the print- 
ed page, but are content to add a 
small drop to an already well-filled 
measure of fame. 

One of the oldest and stanchest 
of these “old guards” of the quar- 
ter-page, is the Spencerian Pen 
Company, New York. Of course, 
the Spencerian system of writing 
has had its heyday, and is now 
somewhat a memory, but the Spen- 
cerian pen is still a strong com- 
mercial factor, despite the great 
vogue of the typewriter and the 
fountain pen. 

There was a time when the 
Spencerian pen had not even a 
cloud on the horizon of its bright 
prospects. The quill pen had been 
vanquished by the steel pen, and 
of steel pens Spencerians. were 
among the leaders. But in the 
late eighties these pens got into 
the troubled seas of very strenu- 
ous competition—competition of a 
kind that was the hardest to com- 
bat. Some genius had patented a 
pen that you did not have to dip 
into the ink every two minutes or 
less, for the writing fluid was sup- 
plied from a “fountain.” The 
number of competitors making 
cheaper pens multiplied and Spen- 
cerian goods found themselves be- 
tween two galling cross-fires. It 
is tribute enough to their advertis- 





ing shrewdness to say that the 
Spencerian pen has held its own. 
That is saying a good deal to-day 
when the users of fountain pens 
are increasing steadily, and when 
the consumption of: competing 
steel pens does not show any de- 
crease. 

The advertising that has kept 
Spencerian pens in the holders of 
the writing public has been, in the 
aggregate, enormous. With an 
appropriation that had its limits 


Pens 
that Stand 
the Test 













“ hard, rapid, 

continuous writing use 
a Spencerian Pen. Its 
great elasticity and smooth 
points make easy writing. 


SPENCERIAN 


outlive others because of the fine work 
manship and the high quality Spencerian 
Pen Steel from which they are made 
Sample card of 12—all different—sent for 
6c postage. 

SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 349 Broapway, W. Y. . 














the problem was to so advertise 
the product that every class should 
feel the pressure of its publicity at 


stated times. This is accomplished 
quite ingeniously. 

One year, for instance, a lively 
campaign is carried on in the reli- 
gious periodicals, while the next, 
perhaps, the copy disappears from 
these and appears in a list of edu- 
cational journals. Copy is car- 
ried in those general mediums 
which, it is thought, will reinforce 
the advertising in the special 
journals, It is not thought to be 
essential that Spencerian advertis- 
ing be kept continually before the 
eyes of any certain class. It is 
deemed sufficient by the company 
if a specified class sees the ad- 
vertising regularly for six months 
or a year and then does not see 
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Piercing the Grain ‘Belt 


Pierce’s Farm Weeklies have a grand ,total circulation 
of 220,000 in the best agricultural districts of the great 
American Grain Belt. The names, place of publication and 
circulation of the three papers comprising the Trio are: 


THE IOWA HOMESTEAD, : Des Moines, lowa 
THE FARMER AND STOCKMAN, Kansas City, Missouri’ 
THE WISCONSIN FARMER, - Madison, Wisconsin 


These three great weekly farm papers are under the 
seme business and general editorial management, yet cover 
local conditions in their respective territories very thoroughly. 
This gives them that envied prestige accorded only “home” 
papers, while at the same time they have the advantage of 
being prepared by a large editorial staff of selected experts, 
unsurpassed in the field of agricultural journalism. 








Pierce’s Farm Weeklies make a straight shoot from the 
advertiser to 220,000 well-to-do-farmer homes in the Great 
American Grain Belt. They reach that class of farmers who 
combine grain growing with live stock raising and thus make 
a double profit. It is this system of farming that is largely 
responsible for the wealth of the Grain Belt. The revenue 
derived therefrom, has built the fine farm homes and bought 
the automobiles used by the farmers of the Grain Belt. The 
territory covered by Pierce’s Farm Weeklies has been referred 
to as the Backbone of America; it being everywhere conceded 
that the wealth held by the farmers of this section saved the 
country in the panig that began in the fall of 1907. 


For sample copies of Pierce’s Farm Weeklies, rate cards, 
circulation statements, or other information, address. 


PIERCE’S FARM WEEKLIES 


HOMESTEAD BLDG. DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Bluejacket 


Announces that Rear 
Admiral R. D. Evans, 
U. S. Navy, has become 


President of THE BLUE- 
JACKET Company. 


We aim to keep on the crest 
of the wave in everything that 
goes toward making THe Btuvue- 
JACKET the cleanest, brightest, 
newsiest and best all-around 
salt water magazine that can be 
published. 

Under Admiral Evans’ popular 
leadership, THe BLuEyacketT will 
open and enter new fields and 
avenues of improvement never 
before attained. 

Tue Brvuejacket is the only 
medium that effectively reaches 
the 45,000 well-paid, responsive 
men of the Navy. 

Rates and Full Particulars on 
Request. 


The Bluejacket Co. 
Newport, R. I. 














TERRY'S MEXICO 


Immensely useful to the trav- 
eler who wishes to see all there 
is worth seeing in Mexico in 
the most expeditious, satisfac- 
tory, and economical way. 

Modelled after the celebrated 
Baedeker Guide Books. 


824 Pages. 26 Maps 
and Plans 








tg | city, town, hotel, rail- 
road, historic feature, popular 
tour, is fully described. A brief 
history of the country is given. 
Money, Passport, Custom-house, 
etc., fully discussed. 

This Guide to Mexico is com- 
plete. Price $2.50 net postpaid. 


Circular on request from 


SONORA NEWS COMPANY 


CALLE DE LAS ESTACIONES 12 
MEXICO CITY, MEXICO 
or 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
4 PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

















it again in the same mediums for 
perhaps another year. In a cam- 
paign of this kind, where the ef- 
fort must be exerted over a long 
period of years and where the 
profit is derived from the ac. 
knowledgment of prestige by the 
public, it is not regarded impera- 
tive that you must bow to some of 
the principles evolved by those 
who advertise on the “money back 
in two months” plan. 

The following list of periodicals 
indicates the broad reach of the 
advertising. Copy is not used in 
these publications continually, but 
appears at such times as are 
deemed the most propitious by the 
advertising manager. Some of the 
mediums carrying Spencerian copy 
are: The Outlook, the Review of 
Reviews, the Cosmopolitan, Mun- 
sey’s, Philistine, Argosy, Harper's, 
Red Book, Woman's Home Com- 
panion, the Churchman, the Inde- 
pendent, the Literary Digest, the 
Saturday Evening Post, the Scien- 
tific American, the American Pen- 
man, Success, World’s Work, Cur- 
rent Literature, Everybody's, 
American, McClure’s, Primary 
Plans, the Normal Instructor, Of- 
fice Appliances, Bookkeeper, Book 
News Monthly, System, World 
To-Day, Canadian Magazine, Les- 
lie’s Weekly, Scribner’s, Century, 
Hampton’s, Busy Man’s Maga- 
zine, Collier's, Youth’s Companion, 
etc. Very little newspaper ad- 
vertising is done, although an ex- 
perimental contract has just been 
closed with the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 





According to the disclosures of the 
government census now getting ready 
for work, there are about 7,000,000 sep- 
arate farms in the country. Forty-five 
thousand farm census enumerators are 
shortly to get busy to gather farm 
statistics. 





Arrangements have been made where- 
by the World’s Work will “club” with 
the London Times. The idea is to make 
it possible for Americans to secure the 
“most authoritative newspaper in the 
world” as a sappement to their own 
news journals, he idea is that the 
London Times, which has a tmp 
international reputation, should be read 
all over the world. 

This novel agreement was concluded 
by H. S. Houston, of the World’s Work, 
when Moberly Bell, the Times _repre- 
sentative, was in this country this fall. 
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MU:,\SEY REVIEWS SUNDAY EVE- 
NING PAPER SUCCESS. 





Frank Munsey’s Sunday evening pa- 

rs in Philadelphia, Washington and 
Baltimore for December 12th contained 
a lone triple column editorial signed by 
Frank Munsev himself. : 

The subject was the first anniversary 
of the Sunday evening newspaper. Mr. 
Munsey says: “Newspaper good will is 
a mighty intangible thing, quite worth- 
less unless developed to the paying 
point. Journalism is a heartbr ng 
undertaking when it goes wrong. With 
no response to one’s efforts, no co-op- 
eration on the part of readers or adver- 
tisers, a newspaper burns up money at 
a frightful rate, and doesn’t so much 
as leave a heap of ashes to show for 
the expenditure.” 

Mr, Munsey then goes on to review 
the year of the Sunday evening issue. 
The Philadelphia Times has maintained 
an average of 63,973 net, the greatest 
average circulation gains of the three 
papers. The Washington and Balti- 
more papers, also, have not yet reached 
the advertising volume that the Phila- 
delphia Times has. Mr, Munsey re- 
views the arguments for Sunday even- 
ing journalism and calls a Sunday 
morning newspaper a journalistic mon- 
strosity. The Washington Times for 
that date contained 1382 pages and had 
136 columns of advertising. 

Charles H. Stoddart has just been 
made Western Director for Frank Mun- 
sey. He has been associated in one way 
or another with Mr. Munsey for the 
past twenty-seven years. During this 
time he has been a prominent advertis- 
ing factor, and it is said that his influ- 
ence was effective in changing Mr. 
Munsey’s determination to discontinue 
agency commissions. He has started 
many young men in business. Some 
— ago a loving cup was presented to 
im by Chicago’s leading advertising 
agents, publishers, etc, 


————+ o> ——__—_ 


INTERESTING BOSTON MEETING. 


The December banquet of the Pilgrim 
Publicity Association, Boston, was d 
December 22d, at the Boston City Club. 
The affair was known as a Re ishers’ 
night, and was very successful. Over 
150 members and guests were present. 
Most of the leading publishers of New 
England were present as guests of the 
association and voted their hearty sup- 
port. The chairmen of the various 
working committees gave short talks on 
what each committee had accomplished, 
and a great deal of enthusiasm was 
manifest, 

The 5 mg of the evening were 

Walter M. Lowney president of the 
Walter M. Lowney Company, and chair- 
man of the Trade Extension Committee 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. 
He spoke on “The Development of New 
England’s Resources,” 
‘ orge Perry Morris, one of the ed- 
itors of the Boston Herald, showed 
how the publishers of New England 
could co-operate with the Pilgrim Pub- 
licity Association in the advancement of 
New England’s business interests, 
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Correspondence 
and Follow-up 


A man of 35, single, twelve 
years’ experience, wishes to 
enter upon connection with 
house where handling of cor- 
respondence and follow-up 
of prospective customers can 
be made to show results. 
Particularly successful in se- 
curing agencies throughout 
United States and _posses- 
sions. Present connection 
nationally known. Very 
moderate saiary desired, pro- 
vided future contains good 
prospects. R. M. LUDLOW, 
care of PrinTErS’ INK. 











An A=! Mailing List 
Valuable to Advertisers and 
Periodical Publishers 


Thoroughly covers the City of New Castle 
and the County of Lawrence, Pa. Contains 
name of every man in the city and county 21 
years old and up—10,000 in all—with K.F.D. 
routes. Obtained by expensive personal 
canvas—not in reply to ads. 


I will refund 2 cents for every envelope 
addressed to this list which is returned 
“« Not found,”’ or for every P. 0. notification 
that one cent matter is ‘‘ undeliverable.’’ 


Write for terms. 


J. R. Smith, New Castle, Pa. 











ADVERTISING that sells goods is the 
story of your business boiled downto a 
convincing statement of facts. That's what 
I've been doing successfuliy for 10 or more 
years—going into the details of a business, 
and moulding the facts into effective news- 
paper magazine and trade-paper copy, book- 
lets, street car cards, follow up letters, etc. 
I can show records of resul:s. Am open for 
position with agency, manufacturer or any 
concern doing sufficient advertising to em- 
ploy an advertising man. Address “B.Y.,"’ 
care Printers’ Ink. 
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CHANGING CONDITIONS 
AMONG THE MAIL-OR- 
DER PAPERS. 





POST-OFFICE RESTRICTIONS WEEDING 
OUT BAD METHODS—GREATER EM- 
PHASIS ON EDITORIAL MATTER— 
GENERAL ADVERTISING BEING SE- 
CURED — PUBLISHER GANNETT’S 
REMINISCENCES OF “COMFORT” 
AND FRANK MUNSEY. 





Richard Sears, the famous 
founder of Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
once said to an advertising as- 
sistant, who had failed to produce 
the kind of mail-order copy that 
Mr. Sears wanted, that of all 
kinds of advertising, mail-order 
advertising demanded the greatest 
amount of “hooks’—in other 
words, the maximum quantity of 
salesmanship which would make 
the ad hold fast and land the cus- 
tomer safely. 

It is a matter of fact. which any 
one may investigate, that there is 
no more forceful and effective ad- 
vertising written than the best 
mail-order ads and _ catalogues. 
The mail-order publications are up 
against a more cruel and merci- 
less test—one which even the fa- 
mous standard magazines do not 
always meet—than any class of 
mediums. Mail-order ads have 
practically only one chance at a 
customer, as for most propositions 
any correspondence before pur- 
chase is ruinous to profit. Remit- 
tance with the first letter—that is 
the mail-order ideal. The mail- 
order ad dare not leave any ques- 
tions unanswered or any informa- 
tion withheld. The ad is the sole 
and unsupported salesman, thrown 
out into the world to sink or 
swim. 

Despite this necessity for meas- 
uring up in dollars and cents on 
every ad, the mail-order publica- 
tions have secured a surprising 
aggregate of patronage. The won- 
der is not that they haven’t se- 
cured more, but that they have 
secured and held as much as they 
have. The very fact that some of 
it has been of the catch-penny 
kind shows the redundancy of the 
mail-order reader. The only rea- 
son in the world why they have 


been able to succeed has been 
through their practical. monopoly 
(in company with the farm pa- 
pers) of a field until recently un- 
recognized by manufacturers and 
trade-marked products—the im- 
mense rural sections of the coun- 
try constantly growing in wealth. 
By various means, both good and 
bad, mail-order papers have 
achieved startling circulations, and 
the fortunes of many Western 
concerns have been made by se- 
curing the dimes and dollars of 
rural folk. 

The trials and tribulations of 
mail-order publications are vividly 
recalled by W. H. Gannett, pub- 
lisher of Comfort, who has made 
his publication one of the won- 
ders of the publishing field. 

“Perhaps you didn’t know that 
Frank Munsey was a telegraph 
operator, located next door to 
where I was clerking: in a notion 
store in Augusta, twenty-five years 
ago,” says Mr. Gannett. “I was 
naturally interested in his hard 
fight to place the Argosy on a 
firm footing after he had met with 
his failure in the mail-order field 
in New York about that time. 
When I told Frank that I was to 
go in the mail-order publishing 
business, he tried in every way to 
discourage me. He said that I 
could not possibly succeed, and 
that I had better hang to the 
store. After giving me a lot of 
sound advice, he acknowledged 
that he knew I would not make 
use of it. I thanked him, of 
course, but told him that as I had 
already launched Comfort, I was 
going to hang to it for a while. I 
am still holding on! 

“The great bulk of mail-order 
circulation is in the rural com- 
munities which constitute two- 
thirds of the population of the 
United States. Printers’ INK 
readers must be familiar with the 
rapidly growing wealth of these 
people, for it has published’ much 
matter to prove this in the past 
six months. From borrowers they 
have become money lenders or 
bank depositors, in marked con- 
trast to the masses of the city 
where increased cost of living is 
making things so hard. 

“The interesting thing about a 
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sgvertising? Yours! ~~ 


KINGS How it can be done 
THE 


——=—_—s»— qin Great Britain? 
_— READ AND WRITE 








20 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W. C., England 
Dear Sir, 

Please advise us in respect to the enclosed Advertisements 
relating to our business, and favour us with your opinion of the 
prospects of our success in Great Britain and the probable initial 
outlay necessary. It is understood that no charge will be made 
for advice in this matter, and that we do not bind ourselves to 
accept any proposition, but will give your communications our 
careful consideration. Yours faithfully, 


Enclosure. 
POR eka ae ESA a cow igh aioe DE 6 ais Thx xeewee tines 


It is carnestly requested that this form be filled in and _ posted with the particulars and 
advertisements without delay. 








ADVERTISERS! 


You can reach the very best buyers 
among the South’s Great Lum- 
ber Industry through the columns 
of the 


LUMBER TRADE JOURNAL 


Published Semi-Monthly 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
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good mail-order paper is the at- 
tachments it forms with its sub- 
scribers. Comfort holds a large 
number of subscribers who have 
been on its lists for from five to 
twenty years, some even from the 
very first issue. ‘[he letters we 
get calling us ‘Dear Comfort, etc.,’ 
and the constant stream of inti- 
mate letters which pour into our 
offices to our editors show a 
closer relation to subscribers than 
has ever been even claimed by any 
other class of mediums. As boys 
many who are now substantial 
farmers used to send their dimes 
to mail-order advertisers, and 
have the mail-order habit so in- 
grained that to-day they have not 
the slightest hesitancy in sending 
their dollars. 

“T have made some very careful 
investigations regarding the per- 
centage of subscribers who answer 
advertising and the returns prove 
that 81 per cent make a practice of 
answering advertising and 93 per 
cent are in the habit of reading 
them, whereas only 7 per cent 
affect to ignore the ads altogether. 
When you recall that Comfort 
has 1,250,000 circulation, distribu- 
ted in about the same proportion 
to population through all states 
and territories, these figures as- 
sume big proportions in dollars 
and cents and _ merchandising 
value. 

“There is no real reason why 
such publications as Comfort 
should be called mail-order pa- 
pers, for they are in no essential 
different in their relation to their 
subscribers or their advertising 
possibilities from any other mag- 
azines. The development of rail- 
road and rural free delivery, and 
the growing importance of the 
small town as a distributing center 
for trade-marked goods is making 
the mail-order papers a_ logical 
medium for general publicity ad- 
vertising. Some of this kind of 
advertising is already appearing, 
and more will undoubtedly appear 
in the future. The recognition of 
farm wealth and the value of farm 
trade is but a step toward this 
end. There are millions who are 
not farmers but who live in small 
towns and enjoy the benefits of 
farm wealth. For them the so- 


called mail-order mediums of the 
better class offer better reading 
than any publications they know” 

The extremely rigid post-office 
regulations of late years have af. 
fected the mail-order publications 
to the marked benefit of the ad- 
vertiser. The best mail-order pa- 
pers are now on a very tangible 
and safe circulation basis, which 
eliminates the uncertainties of 
space buying. Those mail-order 
papers which, like. Comfort, the 
Woman’s World and others, who 
are putting great emphasis on ed- 
itorial matter, are removing the 
one remaining obstacle to greater 
influence with subscribers. The 
over-done premium subscription 
schemes and other questionable 
methods were always wrong in 
principle, for subscribers won by 
such methods were only casually 
interested in the magazine. 

The editorial columns of the 
mail-order papers are now st- 
premely important and are ce- 
menting stronger relations, there- 
by making the best mail-order pa- 
pers better advertising mediums 
than they ever have been in the 
past. In the opinion of many 
shrewd advertisers the cleaning up 
of the advertising columns in good 
mail-order papers, which is al- 
ready in progress, will remove 
the last prejudice which has ex- 
isted in many advertisers’ minds 
with regard to the mail-order 


papers. 
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ADVERTISING FARM ADVERTIS- 
ING. 





A full page in the Saturday Evening 
Post by the Orange Judd Company 
marks a rather unique development of 
farm-paper advertising. The Orange 
Judd Company is ge | the exar- 
ple of Cyrus Curtis, and advertising in 
a broad, constructive way for farm pa- 
ners. The copy is quite unusual—a run- 
ning telephone conversation with Her- 
bert Myrick, the president. Some very 
pointed facts about the value of reach- 
ing the farm market are brought out. 

+ 0 


The St. Louis Star for December 12th 
contained five full-page ads in colors. 
These color ads are now a regular fea- 
ture in the Sunday Star. 


The Canadian Century Publishing 
Company Ltd., has been incorporated at 
Montreal to publish a weekly magazine 
called the Conadion Century. It is 
aimed to make the publication a high- 
class magazine. 
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THE TRIPLE TARGET OF 
THE AUTO TIRE AD- 
VERTISERS. 


CONTINENTAL CAOUTCHOUC COM- 
PANY TELLS OF DIFFICULTIES OF 
REACHING NOT ONLY RETAILER 
AND CONSUMER, BUT MANUFAC- 
TURERS ALSO—NEWSPAPERS CHIEF 
MEDIUMS USED—SECTIONS OF THE 
COUNTRY OFFERING BIGGEST MAR- 
KET — A BIG BILLBOARD CAM- 
PAIGN ON. 








An automobile tire business 
that has solved its advertising and 

marketing problems with consid- 
erable success is the Continental 
Caoutchouc Company. This con- 
cern, which makes both tires and 
rims, has had very few precedents 
to go by. The merchandising 
methods of automobile makers 
and of manufacturers of automo- 
bile accessories, like tires and 
rims, differ radically. Hence the 
ways of the former in their ad- 
vertising could not be followed 
blindly by the latter, who were 
accordingly thrown upon their 
own resources in discovering pub- 
licity channels that would bring 
orders in profitable numbers. 

The advertising began four or 
five years ago with the conviction 
that it must be of the “publicity” 
variety, and that three classes must 
be reached and impressed ; namely, 
the manufacturer of automobiles, 
the dealer in automobile accesso- 
ries, and the automobile user, 
himself. The campaign, there- 
fore, has been notable for its size 
and big sweep. After three years 
of experience, A. L. Risley, the 
advertising manage:, is using the 
general magazines, the class and 
trade periodicals, the daily news- 
papers, billboards and considerable 
direct circularization from lists of 
names. The following general 
mediums have been used about six 
times a year each: Everybody's, 
Saturday Evening Post, Mc- 
Clure’s and Collier’s; to these 
soon may be added Life. Some 
of the trade and class periodicals 
on the list are: Motor, Automo- 
bile, Automobile Topics, Horse- 
less Age, Motor World, and New 
England Automobile Journal; the 
newspapers being used regularly 
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to Actors, Actresses or 
performers, and you 


WANT TO SELL IT 


advertise in the oldest and 
best Theatrical Paper in Amer- 
ica, The 


NEW YORK CLIPPER 


It wont cost much to 


TRY IT ONCE 


After that you will always use 
it. FRANK QUEEN PUB. CO., Ltd., 
A. J. BORIE, Mgr. NEw YORK 


you have any article that 
is useful or necessary 








“A Daily Newspaper for The Home.” 


The Christian Science 


MONITOR 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 
Every Afternoon Except Sunday. 


World-wide Circulation and un- 
doubtedly the most closely read 
newspaper in the world. 

News service from both Associated 
Press and United Pre: ress Association 


New York Office: 1. 1 Madison A 
Chicago Office: 510 C Orchestra Bids. 


Advertising rates tes furnished on ap- 
plication. 














f The Washington | 


Record 
Greatest daily paper in Southwest- 
ern Pennsylvania reaching strictly 
well-to-do subscribers 
Ask for rate card 
THE WASHINGTON RECORD 
Washington, Pa. 














Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB, 


Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 
1-10 the cost. Great saving in bookké-p- 
ing, postage and elcctros. Rate, 35 cents. 


Actual average circulation 142,440 
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number about a hundred, the space 
averaging about thirty lines. 

The use of the general mediums 
developed some interesting re- 
turns. One of the periodicals 
brought an immense number of 
replies. But a_ strict follow-up 
system soon demonstrated a large 
proportion of these to be of the 
“catalogue seeking” variety. An- 
other magazine produced fewer 
replies, but these replies win- 
nowed down into a great many 
more sales than were secured from 
the first medium. 

Mr. Risley expressed a great 
deal of satisfaction with his class 
periodical advertising. Of these 
he found Motor ranking among 
the first. The class and trade list 
has been particularly efficacious in 
reaching, at one time, the manu- 
facturer, the dealer and the auto- 
mobile owner. 

A close watch of results has 
made it advisable to change slight- 
ly the nature of the newspaper ad- 
vertising. In the first few months 
the dailies on the list were di- 
rected to run thirty lines three 
times a week. But as most of the 
newspapers, both morning and 
evening, soon instituted once a 
week, at least, special automobile 
numbers as general interest in 
automobiling grew, the advertis- 
ing manager soon convinced him- 
self that it was better to use space 
in these special issues. Accord- 
ingly, Continental Tire copy ap- 
pears either Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday or Sunday, depending on 
the day of that special automobile 
issue. 

No particular distinction is 








WE HAVE PREPARED SUCCESSFUL SHOW- 
CARDS AND WINDOW NOVELTIES 
for Bovril, Armours’ Meats, Dewar's Whisky, 
Skipper Sardines, Van Houten's Cocoa and 
practically all the most successful British 
Advertisers. We are the sole proprietors of 
Mathews’ Aeriai Gauze Showcards, Aerial 
‘Thread Showcards and other window dis- 
play novélties. Some new creations in course 
of preparation. Advertisers desirous otf se- 
curing ‘‘out of the ordinary”’ attention, ar- 
resting window display material, please 
state wants and quantities. Send dummy 
sample package and we will submit free of 

charge suitable specimens and charges. 


T. Mathews & Co., 12 Short St., Leicester, Eng. 
United States Representative 
MR. FRANK A. SPRINGER 
2809 Shenandoah Avenue, St. Louis, Mo, 














made in newspapers, 


whether 
morning or evening, or whether 
published in the East or the West. * 
The name of the local dealer js 
usually printed on the advertising, 
Only recently the need was felt 
of reinforcing the publicity in lo- 


cal fields. Accordingly, contracts 
have just been closed for a com- 
prehensive use of billboard space 
in practically all the cities where 
the newspaper advertising appears, 
Billboards are peculiarly good me- 
diums for goods like Continental 
Tires. As they front on the high- 
ways, 
away from their insistent promi- 
nence; hence billboard advertising 
acts powerfully as a final clincher 
in this interesting general publicity 
propaganda. 

When it came to the use of cir- 
culars, the advertising manager re- 
sisted the temptation to bring into 
play the huge lists of automobile 
users which could be easily ob- 
tained. Instead, he has confined 
himself to sending out attractive 
catalogues and descriptive litera- 
ture to special lists got from the 
rosters of automobile clubs. With 
these 50,000 selected names of 
persons who were presumably en- 
thusiastic motorists, he has pro- 
duced an encouraging number of 
sales, so many, in fact, that cir- 
cularizing is pronounced one of 
the chief factors in the increase. 

Mr. Risley has kept a _ sharp 
lookout for indications regarding 
the geographical consumption of 
automobile accessories. | While 
the East is, of course, the biggest 
market, because it has the largest 
population, he thinks that the 
West, in proportion to its popu- 
lation, is as good a field as any. 
New England has shown itself as 
candidate for special mention as 
an automobile market. Some stat- 
isticians in the trade have asserted 
that as high as a third of the high- 
priced cars used in the country 
were owned in New England. 
Mr. Risley has as yet been unable 
to subscribe to this remarkable 
statement, although he does assert 
that New England has demon- 
strated a remarkably healthy au- 
tomobile appetite. 

While he has had ‘to work to 
some extent in the dark, as far as 


the’ motorist cannot ge . 
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k Free to Shrewd Business Men 
e- 
to If you CARE what it COSTS you to 
le a IMPRESS your correspondents FAVOR- 
)~ ABLY- 
d If you wart YOUR letterheads on a paper 
that adds DIGNITY and FORCE to every 
€ letter— 
< Write us to send you, free of expense or 
e obligation, this special portfolio of 
i 25 Specimen Letterheads 
f They are handsomely printed, lithographed, 
- embossed and engraved to shcw you how 
; impressive your letterhead would be on the 
various finishes, thicknesses and colors of 
CONSTRUCTION BOND—the ONLY busi- 
ness correspondence paper that makes 








Impressive Stationery 
at a Usable Price 


Write for this portfolio today 
and you’lf see that the most im- 
pressive stationery CAN be had 


Insist upon this 
Watermark in your 


ne 


at a MODERATE price on Con- Business Stationery 
struction Bond. It has the char- With envelopes to Match. 
acter that impresses correspondents z 

favorably. It is unmistakably U 

high-grade. CONSTR CTION 


Your finished stationery on Con- 
struction Bond COSTS YOU LESS 
than on any other high es bond, 
because this paper is sold DIRE SCT 
to responsible printers and _litho- 
gra hers instead of thru jobbers, 

handled ONLY in quantities 
of 500 pounds or more at a time. 

The saving of the usual jobber’s 
‘ehae and 4 rea on espenee ty 

andling on y large lots, are R 
savings IF YO SECURE Con- B 0 N D 
struction Bond. 

Write today for the Specimen Letterheads and the names of print- 
ers in your vicinity who can furnish you Construction Bond. Use your 
business letterhead. 


Best at the Price 


W. E. WROE & COMPANY, 302 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago fi 
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disribution and salesmanship 








The Prize Idea Contest 


PRINTERS’ INK offers $100 in prizes for the best and most helpful suggestions for adver. 
tisers in any line of business, Ideas may relate to newspaper or magazine advertisements, 
booklets, car-signs, pusters, windows displays, etc. Or they may apply to any phase of 
Entris will be judged on the basis of their practicability 
and p:obable value to advertisers and advertising agents. 








MONUMENTS AND HEADSTONES 
SHOULD BE NATIONALLY 
ADVERTISED. 





PRovIDENCE VISITOR. 
Provipence, R. I., Dec. 10, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have a suggestion to make in what 
I consider an open field. There is no 
large dealer in headstones or monu- 
ments that is spending money for ad- 
vertising in a national way, as far as I 
know. I consider it an excellent op- 
portunity for some live granite or 
marble worker. There is no business 
which could be advertised to better ad- 
vantage, so as to touch the sympathies 
or feelings of a great majority of the 
people of these United States. What 
family is there that has not at some 
time or other considered placing a stone 
in the family lot in the cemetery? The 
matter may be considered, and even 
talked over at length, but is forgotten 
in the midst of the everyday affairs of 
life. If these people were confronted 
each week or each month with a well- 
displayed and well-written advertise- 
ment, with appropriate illustrations, call- 
ing their attention to’a certain trade- 
marked stone that could be ordered from 
one of the large manufacturers at a big 
saving in price, there is not the least 
doubt that an enormous bus‘ness would 
be the result. The manufacturer should 
be in a position to follow up each in- 
quiry with a catalog, neatly printed, in 
which the various sizes and styles of 
stones and monuments were displayed 
and described. There are various ways 
in which the manufacturer could ar- 
range for the proper setting of the stone 
in the cemetery. For instance, when a 
booklet is sent it could be accompanied 
with an inquiry for the name of a lo- 
cal contractor, and a letter might be for- 
warded to him offering to pay him a 
certain price to lay the foundation and 
set the stone. 

The advertisements woufd have draw- 
ing power in religious weeklies and 
monthlies, or in magazines. Speaking 
of religious mediums, there are many 
large advertisers who might use this 
class to advantage. Epw. J. Cooney. 


“STORE GEOGRA- 
PHY.” 


Kansas City, Dec. 7, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

When one goes to the corner grocery 
for a pound of butter the transaction 
is very simple. But a shopping tri 
to a large department store presents dif- 
fieulties and possibilities which deserve 





SUGGESTS A 





careful consideration. The shopper, gen. 
erally a woman, while making her pur. 
chases retraces her steps many times he. 
fore she is through. She cannot be ex. 
pected to know or remember all the 
changes a large store is continually 
making. 

The stranger has even worse difficul- 
ties because she is generally from a 
smaller town, in the stores of which 
she probably knows all the clerks by 
their first names and the goods are all 
kept on one or two floors at most. 
When she steps inside the larger store 
its strangeness and vastness are dis- 
couraging. She doesn’t know just ex- 
actly what to do, and will probably leave 
and go to a smaller store where she 
will feel more at home. 

It is the purpose of this article to pro. 
pose the “Store Geography,” as a means 
of saving the steps of the busy shopper 
and introducing the visitor. This should 
be issued in booklet form, size about 
6x8 inches, making it large enough to 
be easily found when wanted and fur- 
nishing plenty of space for all necessary 
information. 

A map of the lower floor should be 
shown on the first page, giving the 
location of all the entrances, aisles and 
display cases. It should also indicate 
any conveniences for patrons. 

On the second page, which would be 
opposite, should be given the directions 
and explanations which would enable 
one to use the map intelligently. On 
this page the different departments and 
principal divisions of articles should be 
given. Possibly it would be a good plan 
to give the names of department and 
floor managers. Then the shopper could 
know whether she was speaking to the 
person in authority if she should wish 
to do so. 

This ‘‘Geography” and the daily ad- 
vertisements would work together nice- 
ly. For instance, such an item as this 
mieht appear in the daily advertisement, 
“We have just completed the new Wom- 
en’s Shoe Department in the Third 
Floor Annex. Please make a note of 
this in your store geography.” 

. STEELE. 





WHY NOT AN ADVERTISED HOT 
CHOCOLATE FOR THE SODA 
FOUNTAIN? 





New York, Dec, 19, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The newspapers the past two or three 
years have been reporting the spread of 
the no-license idea. This may be taken 
as an indication that Americans are be- 
coming more temperate as far as their 
drinks are concerned. Has any manu- 
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facturer of soft drinks, or of materials 
that go into soft drinks, taken full ad- 
vantage of this change of sentiment? 

Hot chocolate for instance is increas- 
ing remarkably in popularity. Any cold 
day you may see lines of people waiting 
their turn at the fountains or at the 
tables where hot chocolate is served. 
The point is, most people merely ask 
for “hot chocolate.” hey don’t ask 
for any particular kind. 

Why would it not be feasible for 
some cocoa or chocolate manufacturer 
to advertise what fine hot drinks can be 
made from his brand? Furthermore, 
let the chocolate powder or liquid be 
put up in bottles that may be trade- 
marked, so that lovers of the beverage 
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after seeing the advertising may know 
that they are getting what they ask for. 

Coco-Cola and Moxie have shown the 
practicability of bottles that identify 
their peculiar drinks. It would be just 
as easy for the chocolate makers to do 
this, and it seems to me that a very 
good business indeed could be built up 
by judicious publicity, in newspapers 
and at the fountains themselves. e0- 
ple ask for, say, Horlick’s Malted Milk, 
not just “malted milk.” In the same 
way they could be made to ask for 
“Brown’s Hot Chocolate,” and not just 
“hot chocolate.” The demand for such 
an article would have to be created 
entirely by advertising. 

Hor CuHocotate Drinker. 
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Whenever you see 


an Arrow 
Think of 
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Whenever, wherever, however you see an arrow, let it point 
the way to a soda fountain, and a glass of the beverage that 
is so delicious and so popular that it and even its advertising 
are constant inspiration for imitators. 

Are you tired? ™"» Coca Cola relieves fatigue. 
Are youthirsty? Coca-Cola is thirst-quenching. 


Do you crave something just to tickle your 
palate--not too sweet, but alive with vim 
and go? Coca-Cola is delicious. 


Sc Everywhere 
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KINGSWAY HALL, LONDON, W.C. 


S. H. Benson, Ltd., Professional Advertisers, occupy the two upper floors, the 
domeroom, and a large portion of .the basement of these premises. The 
Offices can be located by the flag. The entrance is under the dome, and an 
express lift is reserved exclusively for the Office. The building is in Kingsway, 
close to the Holborn Restaurant and midway between the Russell and 
Savoy Hotels. Telegrams, “‘ Spurts, London.” Telephones, Gerrard 953 (5 lines). 
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COMMERCIAL ART 


Advertisements offered for criticism in this department may be 
addressed direct to Mr. Ethridge at 41 Union Square, New York 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE 

















To make things clear and plain 
and easily understood is a funda- 
mental principle in advertising. 
Some advertisers, however, seem 
to go out of their way to do the 
opposite thing. 

Here are two ostrich-plume ad- 









Xmas 


y AE Plumes 


Six for $& 
Regularly sold. op to $14 
Amounts less than six plumes 
ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
Spectal Bargains inp 
Hand Knotted Villew Plumes 
+ ¥oR THIS WEBK 0 
Mall Orders me Filed, oe Send Money Order or 
The Aldell Feather Co., 
348 6th Aver | New Youk.. 
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vertisements which appeared si- 
multaneously in different publica- 
tions. No. 1, while crude and far 
from being highly attractive, has 
at least the merit of being leg‘ble. 

Doubtless in No. 2 there is some 
veiled allusion to ostrich plumes, 
but it may be questioned if many 
women will take the trouble to 
penetrate the veil of darkness for 
the purpose of finding out what is 
underneath. 

The picture of the plume in No. 
2 is first class, but there the at- 
traction of the advertisement 
ceases. For a person of poor eye- 
sight, the wording is well-nigh un- 


decipherable; and for this reason 
the advertisement must be some- 
what handicapped for results. 

* * * 


_ Some years ago a large publish- 
ing house issued a heavy and sor- 





No. 2. 


did edition of Darwin’s “Origin 
of Spec’es,” illustrated according 
to the dictates of an anemic old 
student. There were three hun- 
dred pictures, all diagrammatic, all 
invo!ved. 

The volume fell flat. 

Along came a young chap with 
good red blood and modern ideas. 
He suggested issuing a new edi- 
tion with pictures that told stories. 
The o'd plates were ripped out 
and 115,000 copies were sold of 
that popular edition, for “Dar- 
win’s” book is by no means unin- 
teresting to the masses. 

The Rohrbacker Wind Jammer, 
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in the accompatiying gray and 
gloomy illustration could have 
been shown in a far more inviting 
manner. Doubtless some sort of a 
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diagrammatical design is essential, 
for the Wind Jammer, like the 
Whiffenpoof, is an elusive crusta- 
cean, but even diagrams can be 
interesting. 

ae ep 


The Bartlett & Snow Co. ad- 
vertisement carries the caption: 


W" ponver- Wane 


FVERY THING. 


7% TACKS,SAND,ROCK,ORES, 
RED HOT IRON,MOL TON 
SLAG, COAL AND SALT. 


ae 


SONVEYORS 


AND 


a TORS 
MADE BY 
THeEC.O, BARTLETT& SNOW G. 
CLEVELAND. O. 





“We convey and elevate every- 
thing.” The picture representing 


the machinery of the conveyor or 
elevator, however, looks more like 
a badly damaged aeroplane which 
had alighted unexpectedly on its 
business end in a potato patch. 

A judicious combination of black 
and white could have been em- 
ployed to show the machine to ex- 
cellent advantage even in the space 
which it occupies, but the method 
of treatment employed gives a re- 
sult so obscure that it is doubtful 
whether any other handling could 
have more effectually muddled the 
advertisement. 

It is a curious thing to reflect 
upon that so many advertisers in- 
sist upon introducing hand letter- 
ing into their ads. 

Stop a moment and think what 
it costs to produce a font of type. 
The work is entrusted only to the 
most skillful letterers in the coun- 
try, and the effect, when finished, 
is legible and harmonious through- 
out. The expense is not even con- 
sidered, and yet, at the most mod- 
est price possible the type is at 
the disposal of the advertiser. 

Laboring under the insane de!u- 
sion that he is getting something 
distinctive and with an utter dis- 
regard for what is sane and logi- 
cal for him to use, he clutters up 
his advertisement with a hand-let- 
tered mixture which in nine cases 
out of ten probably destroys from 
fifty to seventy-five per cent of 
the pulling power of his copy. 


cxncnasetliiphssetisiniaes 
ADVERTISING A SOUTHERN CITY. 


Street-car advertising in all the prin- 
cipal towns of Alabama and the nearby 
sections of the neighboring states is the 
latest form of publicity for the coming 
year by the Business Men’s League ot 
Birmingham. No decision has _ been 
made in the matter, but the value of 
placing cards advertising Birmingham 
and its possibilities in the street cars of 
every town in Northern Alabama is 
meeting some favor among the members 
meeting some favor among the mem- 
bers. 

There are street car systems in Flor- 
ence, Sheffield, Anniston, Decatur, Tus- 
cumbia, Gadsden Huntsville, Selma, Cv- 
lumbus, Miss.; Meridian, Miss., and Cc- 
lumbus, Ga. All of these towns are in 
on trading distance of Birmingham. 

if the plan is carried out all will 

otobebly carry advertisements of Bir- 
mingham in their street cars. 
a . . 

F, B. Patrick, of the Gary, Ind., 
Evening Post, has appointed M, rom 
Watson as Eastern representative. The 
Post has already a 4,000 circulation, 
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Classified Advertisements 











Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. Five per cent discount may 
be deducted if payment accompanies copy and order for insertion and ten 
per cent on yearly contract paid wholly in advance. No order for one 
time insertion accepted for less than one dollar. 
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ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





ARLOW ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Omaha, Neb. Newspapers and Magazines. 





LBERY FRANK & CU., 2% Broad St., N.Y, 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds placed in every part of the world. 





R. H. Macy & Co. 


advertising in 


Cuba and Porto Rico 


through the 
Beers Advertising Agency 
of Havana, Cuba 
Now York Office: 66 Beaver Street 
Room 801, Geo. W. Dwyer, Rep. 








EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING 
PREPARED AND PLACED 
by a well-equipped organization possess- 
ing real advertising, selling and busi- 
ness ability. Attention-compelling | let- 
ters, business-bringing booklets, circu- 
lars and advertisements promptly 
prepared; expert, satisfactory work; 
advertising campaigns conceived and 
executed with economy and effective- 
ness. If you intend doing advertising 
of any kind anywhere it will pay you to 
know 
FOSTER DEBEVOISE COMPANY 
General Advertising 

Monolith Building New York 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE Ladies’ Home Journal, is the greatest 
advertising medium in the world. 








‘IK Saturday Evening Post covers every State 
and Verritory 


HE circulation ot the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 





AD WRITERS 
W. F. SCHILLING 


Advertising Copy Xissay N.Y 
Ads. to fit your case. 


Win. D. Kempton, 100 W. 76th St., New York. 


Get the Business 


Use attractive folders, booklets, catalogs and 
forceful sales getting letters. My connections 
enable me to supply original, high-grade matter 
including the writing, at moderate prices. 
Sketches and dummies submitted. Send along 
your data 

E. EUGENE TAYLOR, Advertising Specialist, 
Room 414-15 Commonwealth Bldg., Philadelphia 

















BILLPOSTING 


RED PEEL, official r-presentative, THE 

ASSOCIATED BILLPOSTERS OF UNITED 
States and CANADA, Times Building, New 
York City. Send for estimates. 











ENGRAVING 





ITAB ENGRAVING CO. (Inc.), 401 Latay- 
ette St., New York, makers of half-tone, 
color, line plates. Prompt and careful service. 
Illustrating. TELEPHONE: i664 SPRING, 








HELP WANTED 





ANTED, circulation solicitor; must be 
experienced and competent. Telegram, 
Adrian, Mich. 





HE Philadelphia Financial Bulletin reaches 
the investing public in the United States. 





HE Textile Manufacturer, Charlotte, N. C., 
leading textile publication South. Circula- 
tion increased 504% past year. 





HE Third District Review, weekly, only 
Republican paper in Bowling Green and 
Warren County, Kentucky. Population, 30,000. 





Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK 20 years the coal trades’ leading 


DIAMOND journal. Write for rates. 





$ | 0 000 year can be earned anywhere with 
’ our special editions; investigate. 
Bond required. Benedictine Press, Portland, Ure. 





RTIST WANTED—Large trade paper pub- 

lishing house wants an artist who is quali- 
fied to design, originate, and show unusual 
ability in illustrating for advertising service, 
figures, mechanical work, and anything cover- 
ing a broad field. , A good, permanent position 
is open to the man who can show the right 
ability in this line. Address, ‘‘ Box 87,"" care o 
Printers’ Ink. 


seat 
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WYANTED—A young man about 25 years old, 
graduate of a university, of good appear- 
ance, determined to succeed, who wishes to go 
into the advertising business, This magazine 
reviews, condenses and interprets the news of 
the world’s progress in these subjects: Music 
and Drama, Science and Discovery, Finance 
and Industry, Politics and Religion, and Litera- 
ture and Art. No one who is not a reader of 
Current Literature and conversant with its 
scope, need apply. Apply by letter only, 
MARK A. SELSOR, Current Literature Pub- 
iishing Co., 41 West 25th St., New York, N. Y. 





OSITIONS NOW OPEN—Advg mgrs. and 

solicitors, Tex. (two), $20-25 and $35 ; Ct., $25. 
Ad-wnriter, S.C., $30. Managing editor, Wash., 
$50 ; O., $35 ; Ct., $30. Editorial writer, N. Y., 
$30. City ed., West, $40-45. Business mgr., 
Northwest, ample salary. Circulaticn mgrts., 
Ct., $25; “T'ex., $25 30. Ar ists, N Y., $30: West, 
$45. Photo-rmtoucher, N. Y, $1822. Catalog 
writer-designer. Ct , $25.30. Printing salesman, 
New Eng., $25-30 Also reporters, linotype 
operators, etc. Established 1898 No branch 
oftices. FERNALD’'S NEWSPAPER MEN'S 
EXCHANGE, Springfield, Mass. 





ROMEIKE's PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
110-112 West 26th Street, New York City’ 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 





—.. 





PRINTING 





you share with us the economy of our loca. 
tion, Our facilities insure perfect work, 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and booklets in large quantities. THE BOUL. 
TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N. Y. 





MODERN:LANGUAGES 
Translations, itions & plates 


ZsHEINTZEMANN PRESS 


185 FRANKLIN STREET Boston Mass 











LISTs 





EACHERS NAMES—O.,N. Y.,Va,W.Va, 

S. C., Tenn.,etc. In all states Supts., Prins., 
Special Teachers. Record Educational Co., 
Madisonville, O. 





MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 





OUNG MEN AND WOMEN of ability who 

seek positions as adwritersand ad managers 
should use the classified columns of PRINTERS’ 
INK, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 12 West 3lst St., New York. 
Such advertisements will be inserted at 20 cent» 
a line, six words tothe line. Printers’ INK is 
the way Be egpse for advertisers, and it reaches 
every ek more employing advertisers than 
anv other publication in the United States. 








PATENTS 
[PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washin ton, D.C. Established 1869. 























POSITIONS WANTED 





DVEKTISING MAN—Position wanted by 

experienced business man, now employed 
by large corporation. Am familiar withthe mar- 
keting of goods, making of newspaper con- 
tracts, an expert salesman with American and 
Foreign experience, and the abil ty to write fair 
copy. Opject in changiny to get greater scope 
for activity. “EXPERIENCED,” Printers’ Ink, 











PRESS CLIPPINGS 





M ANHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on an 
trade and industry. Write for terms, 334 Fift 
Ave., New York City. 





ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
Sor large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chimes—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. Op- 
portunity to estimate solicited. 
WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., N.Y. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


$10,000 


will buy a well established book 





publishing business now located 
in New York City. It is earn- 
ing the present publishers about 
$1,500, net, per month, and 
should continue to do so. 

Reason for selling can be 
readily explained to a prospec- 
tive purchaser. An unusual op- 
portunity for a firm acquainted 
with the general book trade. 

If you wish to buy or sell 


pub'ishing property call on 


HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY 


Brokers in Publishing Property 
71 West 23rd Street NEW YORK 








| 
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having the requisite qualification. 


enter this list. 





LA Roll of Honor 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who 
have sent Printers’ Ink a detailed statement showing the total number of 
perfect copies printed for every issue for one year. 
on file and will be shown to any advertiser. Printers’ Inx’s Roll of Honor 
is generally regarded as a list of publications which believes the advertiser 
is entitled to know what he is paying for. 

No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a publication not 


Complete information will be sent to any publication which desires to 


statement of circulation in the following pages, used in connec- 

tion with the Star, is guaranteed to be absolutely correct by 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, who will pay $100 to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


‘ Printers’ Inx’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ 


These statements are 




















ALABAMA . 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1908, 
19,270. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 





Montgomery, Journal, dy. Aver. 1908, 9,733, 
I'he afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Republican. Daily aver. 1908, 6,551. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bidg. 


COLORADO 
Denver, ost, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Colorado. Average cir., 1908, 58,467. 
(3 This absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the Den 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 


average for Nov., 1909, sworn, 13,221. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 


Telegramonly. Rate 1'c. per line flat, 


Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1907, 7,743; average for 1908, 7,726. 


Meriden, Morning Record and Republican. 
Daily aver. 1906, 7,672; 1907, 7,169; 1908, 7,729. 





New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Annual 


sworn average for 1908, 15,864; Sunday, 12,667. | 


First 6 months, 1909, 17,080 copies daily (sworn), 


New Aaven, Union. Average 1908, 16,326; 
E. Katz, Specia! Agent, N. Y. 





New London, Day, ev’g. Aver. 1906, 6,104; 
average for 1907, 6,647; for 1908, 6,739. 


Norwalk, Evening Hour, Average circulation 
exceeds 3,450. Sworn statement furnished. 


Waterbury, Republican. Average for 1908, 
Daily, 6,326; Sunday, 6,243. 


Waterbury, Herald, average circulation for 
one year from October 1, 1908 to October 1, 
1909, 12,287. Largest circulation in the State. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily average for 1908, 36,762 (O ©). 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis. Dy. av. 1st 6 mos., 
1909, 12,907. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


Jacksonville, 7imes-Union. Average 6 mos. 
ending June, 1909, daily 17,606; Sunday, 19,471. 
Benjamin Kentnor Co., N. Y. Chi. Sp. A. 


GEORGIA 
La Fayette, Messenger. Weekly. Average 
circulation, 1908, 2,641. 


ILLINOIS 


Belvidere, Daily Repudlican entitled to Roll 
of Honor distinction. Need more be said? 


Champaign, News. Guaranteed larger circu- 
lation than all other papers published in the 
twincities (Champaign and Urbana) combined 





Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, a weekly farm 
newspaper. $175. Average sworn circulation 
first g months, 1900, 77,767 and all quality. 
Rate, 35 cents, flat. 

Chicago, Dental Review, monthly. Actual 
average for 1908, 4,097; for 1909, 4,325. 
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Chicago Examiner, average 
1908, Sunday 602,377, Daily 
165,407, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city circulation, 
including carrier home deliv- 
ery, than all the other Chicago 
morning newspapers COM- 
INED. 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 


other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 

G2 The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
rerson who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


Ww ww 


Chicago; Kecord Herald. Average 1908, daily 
net paid erceeding, 141,000; Sunday net paid 
exceeding, 197,000. It is not disputed that 
the Ciicago Record- Herald has the largest 
net paid circulation of any two-cent newspaper 
in the world, morning or evening. 

Ge Whe absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 

GUAR the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
rat Company who wiil pay one hun- 
TEED dred dollars to the first person 
who will successfully controvert 

its accuracy. 


A Spree et 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1908, 6,808 

Libertyville, Business Philosopher, mo.; mer- 
cantile. Av. 1908, 16,608. A. F. Sheldon, Ed. 

Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 1908, 
20,911 eee 

Sterling, Evening Gazette, average circuletion 
for 1908, 4,409. First six months, 1909, 4,9 3 


INDIANA 
Evansville, fournal-News. Average, 18,183. 
Sundays over 18,000. E. Katz,S.A., N. Y. 
Notre Dame, 7he Ave Maria, Catholic weekly 
Actual net average, 26,1 
Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daily average, 1,677; weekly, 2,641 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average Sept. 
1909, 10,271. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 


Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average 1908, 
9,139. ‘All paid in advance. 


Davenport, Zines. Daily aver. Nov., 17,372. 
Circulatior in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 


Dubuque, 7imes-Fournal, morning and eve. 
Daily average, 1908, 12,664; Sunday, 14,731. 


Washington, Eve. Yournal. Only daily in 
county. 1,900 subscribers. All good peofile. 


KANSAS 
Hutchinson, News. Daily en BO; 1908, 
4,835. E. Katz, Special Agent, N 





KENTUCKY 
Lexington, Herald. 1). av.,1908, 7,194. Sunday, 
8,255. Week day, 7,006. Com. rates with Gazetie’ 


Lexington, Leader. Average for 1908, evening 
5,445, Sunday 6,878. E. Katz, . 


Louisville, 7he Times, evening daily, average 
for 1908 net paid 43,940. 


MAINE 

Augusta Comfort, monthly, W.H. 5 Caney 
publisher. Actual average, 1,294,43: 

Augusta, Kennebec Journal, dally average 
1908, 8,826. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me, 

Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1908, daily 
10,070; weekly, 28,727. 

Phillips, Maine Woods and Maine Sfertsman, 
weekly, J.W. Brackett Co. Aver. for 1908, 7,977, 

Portland, Evening Express. Average for 1908, 
daily 14,451. Sunday 7elegram, 10,001. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, American. Daily average for 1908, 
74,702; Sunday, 92,879. No return privilege. 


Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company, Average 1908, 84,3965. For Nov., 
1909, 86,091. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. \ 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, Evening 7ranscripft (©©). Boston's 
teatable paper. L argest ame amount O! week day ad. 


tee te tk i 


Boston, Globe. Average 1908,daily. 176, ape 
Sunday, 319,790. Largest circulation daily of 
any two-cent paper in the United States. Lar- 
gest circulation of any Sunday newspaper in 
New England. Advertisements go in morning 
and afternoon edition for one price. During 1908 
The Boston Glode printed a total of 22,450 col- 
ums, or 6,869,700 lines of advertising. Thiswas 

7,445 more columns, or 2,443,225 more lines than 
pina ee in any other Boston newspaper. 
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BOSTON TRAVELER 
Established 1825 
Average circulation for July, 1909, 99,582; 
August, 99,970; September, 102, 389. 


The character and distribution of its circu- 
lation ensure results to advertisers. No 
questionable copy accepted. 

















Human Life, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and proves over 200,000copiesm'thly 


Clinton, Daily Jtem, net average circulation 


for 1908, 3,099 


Pall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Best 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1908, 7,478, 


Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1908 av. 8,949. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field, 


Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. year 
1907, 16,622; 1908, average, 16,896. ‘I'wo cents 
Lynn's family paper. Circulation far exceeds 
any Lynn paper in quantity or quality. 
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Boston Post’s 
GREATEST 


November 
AVERAGES, NOV., 1909 
The Sunday Post 

259,374 


Gain of 21,935 Copies 
Per Sunday over Nov., 1908 


The Daily Post 
294,823 


Gain of 27,048 Copies 
Per Day over Nov., 1908 


Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1908, 18,232 


Worcester, Gazette, eve. Aver. first 5 months, 
1909, 16,878; Largest evening circulation. 


Worcester, L’Opinion Publique, daily (OO). 
The only Gold Mark French daily in the U. 5. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Read by all 
Michigan farmers. Ask any advertiser. 80,000. 





Jackson, Patriot, Aver. Nov., 1909, daily 
10,575, Sunday 11,715. Greatest circulation, 





Saginaw, Courier-Herald, daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1908, 14,330. Exam, by A.A.A. 

Saginaw, Evening News, daily. Average for 
1908, 19,886; Nov., 1909, 22,390 





MINNESOTA 


Duluth, Avening Herald. 
23,093. Largest by thousands. 


Daily average 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for six months ending 
Oct. 15, 1909, 101,750. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
fACl.Y-me is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
igaa° = 8=6Western Wisconsin and Northern 
Iowa. Use it to reach this section 

most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Farmers' Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 1908, 28,270. 


Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, publisher, 1908, 63,341. 


CIRCULATI’N Minneapolis, 7ribune, W. J. 

- Murphy, publisher. Established 

1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 

The Sunday 7ribune average per 

issue for the year ending Decem- 

ber, 1908, was 68,300. The daily 

by Am. News- Tribune average per issue for 

paper Direc- the year ending December, 1908, 
tory. was 90,117. 
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Minneapolis, Journal, Daily (~~ 
and Sunday (Q@). In 1908 =| Ow, 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 75,639. In 1908 average 
Sunday circulation, 172,419. 

Daily average circulation for 
Nov., 1909, evening only, 
75,603. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for Nov., 1909, 80,256. 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.80 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal’s circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 


“Ink Publishing Company. It 
©0 goes into more homes than 
any other paper in its field. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Biloxi, Herald, evening. Average circulation 
for 1908, 1,096. Largest on Mississippi Coast. 


MISSOURI 
Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1908, 16,5648. 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


8t. Joseph, New-Press. Circulation, 1908, 
38,320. Smith & Budd, Eastern Reps. 





St. Louis, National Druggist(O@),Mo. Henry 
R. Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 
1908, 9,167. Eastern office, 508 Tribune Bldg. 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1908, 104,708. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly. 
142,390 for year ending Dec. 31, 1908, 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1908, 142,440. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1908, 8,870. 


Jersey City, Evening Journal. Average for 
1905, 24,078. Last three months 1908, 26,021. 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Avening Times. Yearly average, 
1906, 18,237; 1907, 20,270; 1908, 21,326. 


NEW YORE 
Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1908, 16,930. It’s the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 
The Standard Union now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for year 1908, 52,286. 


Buffalo, Courier, morn. Average, Sunday, 91,- 
447; daily, 61,604; Enquirer, evening, 34,570. 


Buffalo, Hvening News. Daily average for 
1906, 94,473; 1907, 94,843; 1908, 94,033. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. The Morn- 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1908, 6,132. 


MountVernon, Argus, eve. Daily av.cir. 11 mos. 
ending Nov. 30, 1909, 4,934. Only daily here. 


Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation entire year, 1908, 
6,229. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin’d and certified byA.A.A. 
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. h&W YORE CITY 
Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
average, 7 months ending July 31, 1909, 10,623. 


Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1908, 6,700. 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1908, 26,022 (@@). 


Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, Leslie- 
Judge Co. 200,000 guaranteed. 


The Tea and Coffee Traae Journal. Average 
circulation for 10 months to October 1909, 6,850; 
August, 1909 issue, 20,000. 


The World. Actual average, Morning, 346,- 
424. Evening, 406,172. Sunday, 483,336. 





Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
for frst five months 1909, 4,827; May, 5,342 


Rochester, Daily Abendpost, Largest German 
circulation in state outside of New York City. 

Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A.N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1908, 16,760, 


Schenectady, S/ar, Daily aver. 1908, 10,808. 
Sheffield Special Agency, ‘Tribune Bldg., NY. 


Syracuse, Lvening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1908, daily 34,067; Sunday, 40,951. 





Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1908, 20,402: Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 


Utica, National Electrical omtractor, mo. 
Average for 1908, 2,683. 


Utica, Press, daily. Otto A. Meyer, publishes. 
Average for year ending Jan 1, 1909, 15,274. 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Ohio Farmer. Leads all farm 
papers in paying advertisers. 100,000. 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Act. daily 
and Sunday average 1908, 78,291, Nov., 1909, 
$2,162 daily; Sunday, 107,940. 

Columbus, Midland Druggist and Pharmaceu- 


tical Review, 43rd annual volume. Best medium 
for reaching druggists of the Central States. 


Dayton, Journal. Actual average, 
21,217. eS 


Springfleld, Farm and Fireside, over % cen- 
tury legding Nat. agricult’l paper. '08, 463,716. 








Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av., 08, 15,000; 
Sy., 10,400; LaCoste & Maxwell,N. Y.&Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 
Muskogee, 7imes-Democrat. Average 1907, 
6,659; for 1908, 6,659. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


Oklahoma City, 7he Oklahoman. 1908 aver., 
26,965 ; Nov., '09, 31,215. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


OREGON 
Portland, 7he Oregonian, (OO) No- 
vember average circulation. Sundays, 
62,930; Daily, 41,828. For over 50 
years the great newspaper of the 
Pacific Northwest More circulation in Portland 
and Oregon than any other newspaper. Also 


more foreign, more local, and more classified 
advertising. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Chester, Zimes, ev’g d'y. Average 1908, 7,888. 
N. Y. office, 225 5th Ave. F. R. Nerthtop’ Mgr. 





Erie, 7imes, daily. Aver. for 1 
18,487; Nov.,’09, 20,638. A larger guar. 
anteed pd. cir. than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y, 


Harrisburg, Telegraph. Sworn aver. 
age Nov., 1909, 16,403. Largest paid 





circulation in Harrisburg or no’ pa 
Shannon, N. Y, ; Allen & Ward, Chicag 


ys 
0, 
Johnstown, Tribune. Average for 
Oct., 1909, 12,710. Only evening 
Paper in Johnstown. 





In 
Philadelphia 
It’s 

The Bulletin 


Net Daily Average for 
November: 


248,025 


COPIES A DAY 


A copy for nearly every 
Philadelphia home. 

_“THE BULLETIN” circula- 
tion figures are net: all dam- 
aged, unsold, free and returned 
copies have been omitted. 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Pub. 
_ _ Chicago Office, 
J. E. Verree, Heyworth Bldg. 


: New York Office, 
Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Bldg. 











Philadelphia, 7he Camera, is the only best 
photographic monthly. It brings results, 
Average for 1908, 6,825. 





Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Yournal, mo 
Average 1907, 6,614: 1908, 56,617 (@@). 
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Only one agricultural paper in the United 
States—the FARM JOURNAL of Philadelphia 
—has been awarded ali four of PRINTERS’ 
INK’'S distinguishing marks—Roll of Honor, 
Guarantee Star, Sugar Bowl and Gold Mark 
(9Q). the FARM JOURNAL is in the Roll 
of Honor because it tells the truth about its cir- 
culation ; has the Star because it guarantees its 
circulation; received the Sugar Bowl because 
PRINTERS’ INK’S investigation proved it to 
be the dest agricultural paper; was awarded the 
Gold Marks because advertisers value it more 
for gualitly than quantity. 


Philadelphia. The Press ( ) is 
Philadelphia's Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
onthe Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for Nov., 1909, 
87,057; the Sunday Press, 162,263. 
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Washington, Reporter and Observer, eve. and 
morn. dy. av., '08, 11,734. ‘They cover the field. 


West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. mptaser. Aver. for 
1908, 15,844. In its 35th year. 
GUAR ae, Has Chester Co., 
TEED and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
aper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1908. 
18,471. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket, Evening Times. Average circula- 
tion, 1908, 18,185—sworn. 
Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1908, 20,210 (O@). Sunday, 26,861 
(OO). Evening Bulletin, 46,378 aver- 
age 1908. 


Westerly, Datly Sun, George H. Utter, pub- 
Circulates in Conn. and R.I. Aver. 6 mos., 6,066. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Avening Post. Actual daily aver- 
age 1908, 4,888. 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for first six months, 1909, 
daily (O@) 14,490, Sunday (OO) 
14,951. 


Spartanburg, //erald. Actual daily average 
circulation for 1908, 2,992. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Sioux Falls, Sonth Dakota Farmer. Best 
Mail Order Medium. The only weekly farm 
paper in the state. 


TENNESSEE 
Knoxville, Journal and Tribune. 
Week-day av. year ending Dec. 31, 1908. 
16,885. | Week-day av. November and 

December, 1908, 16,909. 

Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, and Sun- 
day, average first 6 mos., 1909: Daily, 48,980; 
Sunday, 70.0156. Smith & Budd, Representa- 
tives, New York and Chicago. 

Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1906, 31,455; for 1907, 36,206; for 1908, 36,654. 

TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, March aver. 10,002. Only 
El Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Average 
for 1908, 4,775. Examined by A. A. A. 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1908, 8,603. Largest city and State circulation. 
Examined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 

Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1908, 3,327 Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A. A A 

Rutland, Herald. Average, 1908, 4,566. Only 
Rutland paper examined by A. A. A. 

8t. Albans, Messenger, daily. Average for 
1908, 8,182. Examined by A. A. A. 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, 7he Bee. Av. 1908,3,066; Nov., 1909, 
8,713. Largest circulation. Only evening paper. 
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WASHINGTON _ 

Seattle, The Seattle Times (@@) 

is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 

and the Pacific Northwest. It 

combines with its Aug. 'o9, cir. of 

65,365 daily, $1,682 Sunday, rare 

quality. It is a gold mark paper 

| a Of the first degree. Quality and 

quantity circulation means great productive value 

to the advertiser. In 1906-’07-'08 Times beat its 
nearest competitor 6,997,466 lines. 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1 daily, 18,782. 
Sunday, 26,729. aiid _ 

Tacoma, News. Average for year, 1 
18,768. . eniaiating 





WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Nov., 
1909, daily, 6,340; semi-weekly, 1,862 


Madison, State Fournal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for 1908, 5,090. 


Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, daily. Average 
for 6 mos. ending Nov. 30, 1909, 40,070 (@@). 
The great Home Paper of Wisconsin. 


Milwaukee, The Journal, evz., 

Ind. daily. Daily average for 

12 mos., 68,958: for Nov., 1909, 

Atal 58,424; daily gain over Nov., 4 

Ye No 1,449. Over sog of Milwaukee 

homes. Flat rate 7 cents per line. 

Supreme in its field for both 
classitied and display advertising. 


Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
April, 1908, 9,848. Examined by A. A. A. 


Racine, Journal, daily. Av. for 12 months 
ending Dec. 1, 1909, 4,695; Nov., 4,827. 






Racine, Wis., Established, 1877 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended June 30, 1909, 60,762. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 

.50 an inch. Y. Office. 
41 Park Row. W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 


WYOMING 


Cheyenne, 7ribune. Actual net average six 
months, 1908, daily. 4,877; semi-weekly, 4,420 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver, Province, daily. Av. for 1908, 
15,922; Oct., '08, 16,610; Uct., ’o9, 19,006; H. 
DeClerque, U.S. Repr., Chicago and New York. 


MANITOBA, CAN. 
Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1908, daily, 37,096; daily Nov., 1909, 
41,611; weekly 1908, 27,425; Nov., 1909, 26,221, 


Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada's Ger- 
man newsp’r. Av. 1908, 17,645. Rates s6c. in. 


Winnipeg, Telegram, dy. av. Nov.,'09, 28,600, 
(Saturday av., 35,000). Farmers’ Weekly, same 
period, 29,5610. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, La Presse. Actual average, 1 
daily 99,239, weekly 46,935. — 
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The Want-Ad Mediums 











This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. A large volume of 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 

















COLORADO 
ANT advertisers get best resuits in Coilo- 
rado Springs Evening Telegraph. 1c. a word. 
HE Denver fost prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than ail the newspapers in 
Colorado combined 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
THE Evening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Want Ads of any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 
oIs 
boty Champaign News 1s the leading Want 
ad. medium of Central Eastern Illinois. 


i i E Chicago Examiner with its 660,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 176,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand 11. the West. 
“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 

language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’’ says the Jost-office 
Review, and thats why the Daily News is 
Chicago's *‘ want ad "’ directory. 


INDIANA 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


The Leading ‘‘Want Ad’”’ 
medium of the State, publishes 
more paid classified advertising 
than any other paper in Indiana. 








RATE 
All Classifications One Cent Per Word. 
Only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 











MAINE 

HE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 

carry more Want Ads than ail other Portland 
papers combined. 

MARYLAND 

HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 

than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETT 

THE Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 

Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


te we ie ty ie 
HE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1908, printed a total of 417,908 paid 
Want Ads. This was 233,144, or more than 
twice the number printed by any other Boston 


newspaper. 


de dete tye oe 


Tritime is the oldest 
ULATI'N THE Tribune is the oldes' 
— "C asienaane daily. All ad- 
vertising in the daily appears in 
both morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. The 
Trioune printed during the 8 
mon'hs ending August 3lst, 
1,449,994 lines of classified adver- 
tising. Rates: Lcent a word, cash 
by Printers’ with order;—or 10 cents aline, 
Ink Pub. Co. where charged —daily or Sunday. 





THE Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


HE Minneapolis Journal, 
daily and Sunday, carries 
nore paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified wants printed in 
Nov., 1909, amounted to 172.074 
lines; the number of individual 
ads published were 23 495. 
Eight cents per agate line it 
| ©o ee Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 
MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One cent a 
word. Minimum, l5c 


MONTANA 
HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cr- 
culation for 1908, 10,629 daily; 14,205 Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY 
THE Jersey City Evening Fournal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


NEW YORE 
THE Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.V.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 
THE Buffalo Evening News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement, 
TH E Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County. 


HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA 
Tse Oklahoman, Okia. City,31,215. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Ukia. competitors, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7:mes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
THE Aberdeen Daily American—the popular 
Want Ad medium of the Dakotas. 


HE Sioux Falls Datly Press carries 40% more 
advertising than any other South Dakota 
paper; 100% more of Want ads. 


UTAH 
HE Salt Lake 7rtbume—Get result s—Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
CANADA 

HE Evening Citizen, Uttawa, the Capital 

of Canada, prints more want ads than all 
other Ottawa papers combined, and has done 
so for years. One cent a word. 

HE La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 

culation in Canada without exception. (Daily 
99,239—sworn to.) Carries more Want Ads 
than any newspaper in Montreal. 











— 
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OO) Gold Mark Papers (Oo) 





their circulation.” 





“Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high-class and quality of 


Out of a total of over 28,480 publications in America, 125 are distin- 
guished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (@@). 

















ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (QO@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
The Evening and Sunday Star. Average, 1908, 
36,762 (O@). 
GEORGIA 


Atlanta Constitution (@@). Now a> always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia 

Savannah Morning News, Savannah,Ga. The 
Daily Newspaper for Southern Georgia. C. H. 
Eddy, New York and Chicago Representative. 

TLLINOI8 

Bakers’ Helfer (O@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 

Grain Dealers Journal (OO). Chicago, the 
grain vrade’s accepted medium for “Want” ads. 

The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1905, 15,866. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville Courier-Fournal (Q@@). Best paper 

in city; read by best people 
MAINE 

Lewiston Evening Fournal, daily, average for 
1907, 7,784; weekly, 17,545 (@@) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@©). 

Boston Evening Transcript (O@), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 

Worcester L'Opinion Publique (OO). Unly 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 

MINNESOTA 

The Minneapolis Yournal (©). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(OO) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. overs 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal (@@). 
NEW YORE ie 
Army and Navy Journal, (OO). First in its 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 
Brooklyn Eagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. a 


Century Magazine (QQ). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine 

Dry Goods Economist (@©), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Electric Railway Journal (OO). A consoli- 
dation of “Street Raiiway Journal’? and 
“Electric Railway Review.’’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

Engineering News (Q©). Established 1874. 
The leader in its field. Reaches the man who 
signs the order. Ask any of its thousand 
advertisers. Circulation over 16,000 weekly. 

The Engineering Record (@@). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 14,000 per 
week, MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 














The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
The only Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. Sts 

New York Herald (Q@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

LIFE without a competitor. Humorcus, 
clever, artistic, satirical, dainty, literary. The 
only one of its kind—that's LIFE. 

Scientific American (@©) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 

The New York Times has a greater daily city 
sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality ot circulation. 

New York /ribune (O@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 

Vogue (@©) carried more advertising in 1905, 
1906. 1907, than any other magazine of gen. cir. 


OREGON 

Better Fruit,(@©@) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the world, 
monthly, illustrated. $1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon. 

The Oregonian, (O@), established 1851. The 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The Press ( ) is Philadelphia’s Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions 
Novemver, 1909, sworn net average, Daily, 
87;057; Sunday, 162,263. 


THE PITTSBURG 
@o DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Yournal (©), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
The State (Q©), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina, 
VIRGINIA 
Norfolk Landmark (O@). . Oldest and most 
influential paper in tidewater. 
WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 
WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (@©), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
CANADA 
The Halifax Herald (@@) and the Evening 
Mail. Circulation 15,558, flat rate. 


The Globe, Toronto (Q@), is backed by 64 
years of square dealing. 
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Business Going Out 








One of the local mail-order jewelry 
houses is sending contracts to a large 
list of newspapers and mail-order papers 
through the Parkman Advertising Agen- 
cy. The right of this concern to be 
classed as an advertising agency is 
under investigation. 





Wood, Putnam & Wood are placing 
the advertising of the Reid Publishing 
Co. in metropolitan dailies and leading 
literary publications. Additional copy 
is going out from this agency to New 
England papers for the Butterick Pub- 
lishing Company, of New York. 


Mr. George W. Hopkins, who built 
up the business of the Tle Educator 
Food Company through advertising, has 
severed his connection with that concern 
to accept a position with the Loose- 
Wiles Company, manufacturers of the 
Sunshine Biscuits and food products. 





Additional newspapers are being ta- 
ken on for the advertising of Dr. Dan- 
iels’ Liniment and horse remedies. The 
advertising is placed by the Ernest J. 
Goulston Agency, 17 Milk street. 





Contracts are going out to daily news- 
papers for reading notices on the Lung 
Kuro business through the C. Brewer 
Smith Advertising Agency, 85 Devon- 
shire street. 





Soon after the first of the year the 
appropriation and magazine list of the 
Makaroff Cigarette Co. will be decided 
upon. The contracts will be placed, as 
in the past, by the Keeler Advertising 
Agency, Chicago. 


re 


The Boston & Maine R. R. campaign 
for 1910 will not come up for consid- 
eration until the latter part of January. 
Mr. Farnsworth will continue to handle 
its appropriation. 





Mr. Burrill, formerly with the Cowen 
Agency, has left that concern and is 
now with the Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany. His accounts are to be handled 
by Mr. Cowen and Mr. Pierce. 





Lewando’s, one of the leading Boston 
dye houses; is holding up renewals on 
many of its newspaper contracts, pend- 
ing the return of Mr, Crosby, general 
manager, February 1, 1910. 





The Boston Safe Deposit and Trust 
Company will not send out any new 
contracts until it is settled in its 
new building about March 1, 1910. At 
that time quite an extensive newspaper 
campaign is planned. 


Contracts are going out from the 
Boston office of the Frank Presbrey 
Company for the advertising of the 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Copy measures 
three inches and covers the winter and 
spring campaign. oe newspapers in 
New England are used. 





The advertising of Hilton & Co, 
druggists’ specialties, Portland, Me., is 
being handled by the L. A. Hinds Ad. 
vertising Agency of that city. Small 
copy covering three months’ time is be- 
ing sent out to country papers, 





The F. P. Shumway Company are 
sending out orders to general publica- 
tions for the advertising of the Bowker 
Insecticide Company. Copy measures 
fifty-six lines an tuns for three 
months. This agency has secured the 
appropriation for 1910 of Pacific Mills. 
Plans are aang made for an_ extensive 
campaign to advertise their Serpentine 
Crépe. 





Contracts are being sent to newspa- 
pers generally by the Wm. L. Dougias 
Shoe Company. The space used is five 
inches, running twice a week for five 
rmenths. The contracts are placed direct 
by F. L. Erskine, advertising manager, 
Srockton, Mass. 





The James T. Wetherald Agency is 
handling an appropriation for Dr, E. S. 
Sloan, exploiting Sloan’s Liniments. 
Newspapers are used throughout the 
country on a spring campaign. Western 
and Southwestern papers are specially 
desired for this advertising. 





The Atlas Rubber Company, with a 
Soston office at 751 Boylston Str2ef, 
will make up a list of magazines short- 
ly after the first of the year. It 
will advertise its puncture-proof au- 
tomcbile tires, and orders will go out 
through Hill & Stocking, Pittsburg, Pa. 





The Toppan Boat Manufacturing 
Company has discontinued the adver- 
tising of its Japanola game owing to 
its lack of facilities for turning out 
the goods. A list for the advertising 
of its power boats will be made up 
shortly after the first of the year. 


——_+o-——_- — 


The Electric Storage Battery Com- 
pany is planning a strong campaign in 
general magazines and automobile trade 
papers. This account is handled by the 
Bates Agency, of New York. 





The Ireland Agency is makin ¥ a 
list of general magazines for the Pat- 
terson Manufacturing Company. 


———— F | 
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A selected list of newspapers will be 
used by the Philadelphia office of the J. 
Walter Thompson Company to adver- 
tise “Parvine.” Orders are for 525 
lines, six times. 





Orders are being sent to the leading 
magazines by St. Clair, Edwards Com- 
pany for the advertising of ‘“‘Wilbur’s 
Velour Chocolate.” 





The Keystone Lubricating Company 
is making contracts for large space with 
automobile publications. 





Parlin & Orendorf, manufacturers of 
agricultural implements, Canton, IIl., 
will begin an extensive campaign in 
farm papers beginning with January 
issues. Contracts and orders for 100- 
line copy are being sent out through 
H. W. Kentor & Sons to all farm pa- 
pers west of Ohio, 





The Hapgood Plow Company, Alton, 
Ill, is quinn out orders to farm 
papers and weeklies of dailies published 
in the Northwest, Central est and 
South, through E. H. Clarke Adver- 
tising Company, Chicago. Fifty-six line 
display copy is being used in December 
issues. 





Roberts, Johnson & Rand Shoe Com- 
pany, St. Louis, is sending out its 
annual statement of shipments for the 
year to 125 metropolitan dailies, to ap- 
pear during the week of December 19th 
in the daily editions. Orders tor copy 
measuring 1,500 lines are going out 
through H, W. Kastor & Sons, same 
city. 





H. W. Kastor & Sons’ Kansas City 
office is sending out orders to a big list 
of daily mewspapers for a ten-line 
reader Tee the Actina Appliance Com- 
pany, same city. 





Nelson, Chesman & Co., St. Louis, 
are sending out orders for five-line dis- 
play for the Eureka Poultry Food Mfg. 
Co., East St. Louis, Ill., to a list of 
farm and mail-order papers, advertising 
for agents. Copy starts with January 
issues, 





E. Myers Lye Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., is using farm papers in Kansas on 
a try-out order for ‘“Merry-War” Lye. 
One hundred and fifty line display copy 
is being ordered for four insertions. 
Orders being placed by H. W. Kastor 
& Sons, St. Louis. 





The Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, 
is sending out orders through Nelson, 
Chesman & Co., same city, to a list of 
daily newspapers published in the 
Southwest. 





Hapgood Manufacturing Company, St. 
Louis, is sending out orders for two 
hundred lines for January to a big list 
of mail order papers, magazines and 
weeklies of dailies, through H. W. Kas- 
tor & Sons’ St. Louis office. 
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D’Arcy Advertising Company, St. 
Louis, has been awarded contract for 
placing the advertising for the B 

abbitt Soap Company, New York. An- 
nouncement of plans for a campaign 
which will be started next year wil! te 
made later. 

The Pacific Trading Company, St. 
Louis, advertising “Waluutta” Hair 
Stain, is sending out orders through 
Nelson, Chesman & Co., same city, to 
a list of dailies on the Pacific Coast. 
Twenty-one lines display is being or- 
dered ten times in Sunday editions. 

odes 


The London Morning Leader was the 
originator of the signed advertisement 
articles, having engaged Kaymond Bloth- - 
woyt, probably the highest paid inter- 
viewer in England. The Morning Lead- 
er has recently had success with a unique 
form of circular—a facsimile telegraph 
blank, adapted to advertising needs, 
which are sent to advertisers with 
stamps, and addressed “personal.” 











AN ADVERTISING MAN 
WHO CAN “MAKE 
GOOD.” 

AGENCY AND GENERAL EX- 
PERIENCE. 


I want a position with some 
GROWING AGENCY. 

Or with some broad-minded busi- 
ness firm who realize the value of 
sensible advertising as a _ business 
asset and want a PRACTICAL man 
to take charge of that end of their 
business. 

Outside of my experience in the 

advertising departments of two well- 
known New York firms, I have had 
a varied experience as the business 
oo of an out-of-town ADVER- 
TISING SERVICE AGENCY. 
_ For almost two years I have been 
in full charge of the affairs of this 
firm, and it has been an exacting 
position. 

Getting pesgnent and closing busi- 

NE of my duties; WRIT- 
ING and DESIGNING snappy AD- 
VERTISEMENTS, BOOKLETS 
and MISCELLANEOUS MATTER, 
laying selling plans and carrying 
out advertising campaigns for their 
clients THAT brought THE MOST 

ESULTS on the SMALLEST 
POSSIBLE EXPENDITURE, these 
have been some of my other duties. 

I’ve stuck close to the job and 
“made good,” and I believe my em- 
ployers will tell you that I have 
— them apility plus energy and 
oyalty, and that I have been very much 
of a profitable investment to them. 

I am leaving these people very 
much against my will—and theirs— 
but circumstances beyond my control 
force me to take the step. 

Am 26 years old, married; will 
accept $32 to start and MAKE my- 
self worth more. New York or 
Brooklyn preferred. D. K., care 
Printers’ InK. 
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To Publishers 
Who Have Gone 
Ahead in 1909 























Ope Pact tt ete Re og etter ios 


ROM the advertiser’s standpoint, all publi- 
cations are divided into two classes: 

First, those that are on the up-grade. 
Second, those that are on the down-grade. 
Advertisers are live people. They deal with the 

issues of To-paAy. They have to keep up-to-date. 
They are not interested in where publications 
stood ten, twenty or thirty years ago. They want 
the facts right up to the minute. 


Printers’ Ink’s 


Annual Review Number 


Will be Issued January 19, 1910 
Press-day, January 13 


: 
i 





Our Annual Review Number will give publish- 
ers who have actually accomplished something in 
1909 a chance to talk. 

Publications that have gone backward will natu- 
rally want to keep pretty quiet. 

But the live ones, the winners, the comers will 
all be represented in Printers’ INx’s Annual Re- 
view Number. 

It will be a great line-up. Advertisers will 
want to know which side of the fence you are on. 

If a balancing of your books for I909 proves 
gratifying, don’t fail to get the story in Print- 
ERS’ Ink’s Annual Review Number. 

Book your space now.’ The best positions go to 
those who speak first. 











Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 
12 West 31st St.. New York 


BOSTON CHICAGO ST. LOUIS LONDON 
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The 

FYUlt Growers 
of the 
North-West 
Have Money 


They are a a 

perous peop 
emanding the 

Newtown Pippins grown in Hood River sold best of everything 


this year at $2.40 per box. Spitzenburgs 
sold at $2.50 to $3.35 per box. The grower and Possessing the 


spends his money. Are you getting any of it? Cash to pay for 
Anad in BETTER FRUIT will reach him, what they want. 


Have You something (0 sell Them? 


Would you like to put your 
proposition before 10,000 
of these well-to-do, well 
educated people each month ? 


°eRETTER FRU” 


Send for sample copies and advertising rates 


E. H. SHEPARD, Publisher 
Hood River, Oregon 
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An Export Trade 


The best insurance against 
business depression at home 


Concentrate your selling efforts in Great 
Britain and the Bnitish colonies. 


Their language is yours. 
Their business methods are your methods. 


They can read your letters and you can 
read theirs without a translator's assistance. 


London is the heart of Great Britain. 
Great Britain is the heart of the British 
Empire. Win the heart and you capture 
the whole. 


To reach the 45,000,000 consumers of 
the British Isles and influence the 400,000,- 
000 of the British Empire 


ADVERTISE IN 


THE TIMES (London) 

THE DAILY MAIL (London) 

THE DAILY MIRROR (London) 

THE EVENING NEWS (London) 

THE PARIS MAIL (Paris) 

THE OVER-SEAS MAIL (London) 
THE WEEKLY DISPATCH (London) 
THE TIMES (London) Weekly Edition 


For Advertising Rates and General Merchandising 
Information Apply to 


WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, JR. 
THE WINDSOR ARCADE 
46th STREET AND FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 




















